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BASKETBALL BACKBOARDS 


SUSPENDED BACKSTOPS 


ADJUSTABLE BUCK PARALLEL BARS 


FLYING RINGS 


CHEST WEIGHTS 


7 in gymnasium equipment 


The name PORTER is a symbol of 
dependable performance only because PORTER 
has earned this distinction. It is a logical 
result of PORTER'S insistence for 
nearly a century upon the highest 
standards of design and workmanship. 


WALL FOLDING 
PARALLEL BARS || 


— 


MASSAGE PLINTH 


PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 


e Basketball Backstops e Stall Bars ¢ Vaulting Horses 

¢ Corrective Equipment e Parallel Bars e Vaulting Bucks 

e Chest Machines e Horizontal Bars e Jump Standards 

e Climbing Ropes e Spring Boards e Mats and Mat Trucks 

e Anthropometric Equipment e Rowing Machines e Game Standards 
PORTER engineers are always Nearly Century Quality Mann: 


available for assistance in the 


selection and installation of THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


every kind of gymnasium or OTTAWA «+ ILLINOIS 
corrective equipment. BUILDERS OF GYMNASIUM, PLAYGROUND AND BASKETB/tLL EQUIPMENT 
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The manufacturing knack that enables this original MOORE- 
designed “‘one-piecer”’ to own a 2-piece look is a restricted, 
classified and top secret. (Actually, we're flattered by the 
other manufacturers who have tried to copy this unique 
suit. And pleased, in a special way, that they have fallen 
ou their collective faces.) 


Somehow . . . and this is part of the secret .. . the usual 
fullness in what appears like shorts, does a fashionable 
disappearing act. And where does this fullness go? Well, 
just where is the secret—but go it does. This style-feature 
magic is a MOORE exclusive, and a practical kind of 
fashion for your classes. 


It’s the first truly contour-fitting gymsuit . . . fits, wears 
and performs just like a shorts and sleeveless shirt com- 
bination. The trim, rustproof belt is bar-tacked and looped 

'...the collar is smartly notched, and there are twin 
pockets on the “shorts.” The “blouse” even button-closes 
to preserve the 2-piece motif. 


in style, price and purpose, here is all-out practicality. 
‘The acceptance of this number, first introduced by MOORE 
last year, has already established it a first in value...a 
first in function ... and a first in the hearts of girls and 
Phys. Ed. people who have found real appeal in a Gymsuit. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse 
in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Breoklyn 22, N.Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR... WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Send folder, Gym Suit Uniformity." 


CO Send the new catalog to me and the following information____ 


We expect to: 


0 Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 


yet it has a two-piece look 


We buy our gym suits: 
00 Direct from manufacturer 
© Thru local dealers 


CO Change from present style used 
CO Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


Al2-66 — One-piece San- 
forized Gym cloth in White, 
Swing Blue, Navy, Daffo- 
dil and Seafoam. Misses 
sizes and D:minutives. 


style color your name title 

Approximate number of girls in our gym classes a pa 
0 Send us a sample MOORE: eddress. 

style color city. 


ACTUALLY A 1-PIECE SUIT.... 
| 
; 
| 
| | 
| : 
FREE CATALOG... 
| | 
| 
; | 


HOW TO PLAY TETHERBALL 


Player hits the ball with his bare hand, 
attempting to wind the rope around the pole. 
Opponent tries to wind the ball in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Game ends when the ball is completely 
wound around the pole in either direction. 

Two or four players can participate at one 
time, or, using the playoff system, an unlimited 
number may play. 


_VOIT TETHERBALL 
Voit Tetherballs a 
safe, durable,. water. 
proof and washable.. 

built for hard use wih” 
a strong fabric carcass 
a soft, “stingless” 

_rubber cover. The 
counterssunk rope 
hitch helps to prevent 
hand bruises. 


Write Voit for rules, court layouts and detailed 
installation instructions. 
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America’s Finest Sports Equipment By 


45 W. 18th Street 
New York 11 


iting, inexpensive 
small area game! 


Here’s a small area game doing 
a big job on many playgrounds! Have 
you tried it? 

An established favorite in the West, tether- 
ball is growing in popularity across the 
country! It offers the youngsters, playground 
supervisors and purchaser what they want. 

Tetherball is safe to play, easy to install 
and maintain. It requires only a 20’ diameter 
circle, often an unused portion of the play- 
ground area. 

Fun for all ages, tetherball seems to draw 
its peak attention from the 7 to 12 year old 
age group—boys and girls. 

For the youngsters, tetherball means fun, 
excitement and action! 

For the playground director, it means safe 
play with minimum supervision. 

For the school purchaser, it means inex- 
pensive, popular, long-lasting recreational 
equipment. 

Once you’ve seen the youngsters flock to 
play tetherball, you'll understand why no 
playground is complete without tetherball. 


211 E. Harrison Street 
Danville, Ill. 


2945 E. 12th Street 
Los Angeles 23 
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March 12-17 
National Convention, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Detroit. 

March 19-23 
Annual Conference, NEA Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
New York City. 

March 24-26 
Delta Psi Kappa Biennial Convention, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

March 24-26 
Phi Delta Pi Biennial Convention, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

March 24-30 
National Biennial AAHPER Convention (with 
Midwest District), Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

March 24 
National Conference on Accreditation Stand- 
ards for Recreation, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

March 25 
Meeting of Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

March 26 
Meeting of College Recreation Association, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

March 28 
Meeting of Federation of National Professional 
Organizations for Recreation, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 7 
World Health Day. 

April 7-14 
National Baseball Week. 

April 11-13 
Central District Co tion (with Midwest Rec- 
reation Assn.), Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

April 11-14 
Northwest District Convention, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 

April 20-22 
Midwest APECW, Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Ind. 

April 22-26 
Eastern District Convention, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 25-27 
Southwest District Convention, Reno. 

April 29-May 5 
Mental Health Week. 

May 5-12 
National Facilities Conference, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing. 

June 17-24 
Workshop of the NAPECW, George Williams 
College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

June 3-6 
National Industrial Recreation Association Con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, New York City. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


‘TOWELS 


PERFORMANCE—PROVED IN 
THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS! 


The only real test of true quality is performance and service life 
in actual use. And... in McArthur SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 
Gym Towels, you get the quality that pays off in longer wear . . . in 
better service . . . in lower cost-per-use. These famous towels, good 
for 350 to 500 uses and launderings, are the best buy in the school 
towel field. Plus, the free McArthur towel repair service as an extra 
dividend. As proved by thousands of schools, McArthur Towels will 
solve your towel problem ... and help your budget. Write today for 
complete information. 


Me ART HUB BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


26th Edition 


GRAY’S ANATOMY 
of the Human Body 


By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 
24th Edition Edited by CHARLES MAYO GOSS, M.D. 
Managing Editor of the Anatomical Record; Prof of Anatomy, Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, New Orleans, ‘ouvisiana 


HE great success of GRAY for almost a full century lies in its un- 

matched effectiveness as a text, for medical students. In this edition the 
sequence of presentation corresponds to the modern approach to the study of 
anatomy. All of the subjects reflect current knowledge and many helpful 
teaching and learning features have been added. Legends of all illustrations 
have been reset in larger, easy-to-read type. The book will remain open 
at almost any page and will stand the wear and tear of daily use for many years. 


26th Edition. 1480 Pages, 7” x 10”. 1202 Illustrations, 
Mostly in Color. $16.00 


LEA & FEBIGER Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Please send me: GRAY’S ANATOMY $16.00 
O For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. (C0 For my Personal Use. (0 Check enclosed. 
NAME 


JLH.,P.E.&R. 3-56 
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FOR YOUR MUST LIST 


Outstanding 
McGraw-Hill 
Texts 


by HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 


University of Minnesota 


Textbook Of 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Fifth Edition 826 pages, $6.25 


And, for shorter courses 


Elements Of 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Third Edition 370 pages, $4.50 


These new editions are written with the 
same compelling interest and readability 
that distinguished previous editions, the 
same high degree of scientific accuracy 
and practical application to real life situ- 
ations. 


Medically and scientifically sound, yet 
practical and interesting, these books set 
forth the more significant available infor- 
mation concerning the preservation and 
improvement of health. 


BOTH REVISIONS 


A. Incorporate recent advances in: 
the improvement of personal health 
preventive medicine 
prolongation of life 
public health 


B. Include new material on: 
drowning—the prevention of poliomy- 
letis—cancer of the lung—Rh incom- 
patibilities — hormones — antibiotics 
—treatment of drinking water—milk 
for personal use—rehabilitation of the 
disabled—World Health Organization 


C. Contain helpful teaching aids: 
The suggested readings and numerous 
discussion questions and the Text- 
Films, now available, help to empha- 
size recent development in the field. 
TEXT-FILMS and FILMSTRIPS 
Correlated by chapters for use with these fa- 
mous texts. 16mm. sound motion pictures 
and 35mm. silent filmstrips, available indi- 


vidually or as a unit. For complete informa- 
tion write directly to: 


TEXT FILM DEPARTMENT 


for copies on approval 


About the 
AUTHORS 


@ Leslie $. Clark is Director of Boston 
University Sargent Camp. His address 
is 6 Everett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Chairman of the Eastern District Camp- 
ing Section, he has written other arti- 
cles on camping for the JOURNAL. 


@ Vivian O. David is Principal of Smalley 
School, Bound Brook, N. J. 


@ Peter T. Dyer, track and field coach, is 
also Health and Physical Education 
teacher at Horace Greeley High School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


@ Joy Garrison is Assistant Director of 
Health, Physical Education and Safety 
for the Columbus (Ohio) Public Schools. 
Milly Doren is a senior student at Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant. 


@ Howard G. Knuttgen is Head Coach of 
soccer and lacrosse and Instructor in 
Physical Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 


@ John D. Lawther is Assistant Dean in 
charge of resident instruction and re- 
search at the College of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, Pennsylvania 
State University, State University. He 
is author of. Psychology of Coaching and 
co-author of Successful Teaching in 
Physical Education both published by 
Prentice-Hall. 


@ Van Cleve Morris is Head of the School 
of Education, Douglass College, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
He is the author of numerous articles 
in education magazines. 


@ William K. Streit is Director of Health 
and Hygiene, Cincinnati (Ohio) Public 
Schools. He has held the offices of presi- 
dent, vice-president, and _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Eastern District 
AHPER as well as being chairman of 
many committees of the national Asso- 
ciation. * 


McGRAW- HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St. 

New York 36, N.Y. 


Watch the label on 
your MARCH JOURNAL. 


If the last line says “MAR,”’ your membership 
expires with this issue. Send the blank on 
p. 80 today to keep your JOURNALS 


coming. 
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Power-Bilts 
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Golf Catalogs 
in full color 
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and SERVE! 
OUR COVER 

CHICAGO, our 1956 National 
Convention city, is full of 
wonders for the visitor and 
this convention should be our 
biggest ever. You can’t afford 
to miss it. See pages 33-35 
for tips on what to see and do. 


DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 

CENTRAL, Eastern, North- 
west, and Southwest District 
Convention programs are 
printed in full in our center 
section. Southern District 
Program was in the January 
Journal. Midwest will hold its 
convention in co-operation with 
the National (see February). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 

APRIL WILL feature base- 
ball and softball, summer rec- 
reation, and outdoor education. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if ible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward —_ 
unless you provide extra postag 
Magazines will not be delivered to your 
former address once the Post Office 
has been notified of your address ‘eae 
Duplicate copies cannot be sen’ 
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Vol. 27, No. 3 


Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a Department of the National Education Association. 


Health Education 
Planned Health Education from Kindergarten to 
W. K. Streit 14 
School Lunch—An Educational Opportunity 
Vivian O. David 26 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Cross Country in Spring Track = == Peter T. Dyer 8 
Modified Lacrosse =... = Howard G. Knuttgen 17 
Physical Education and the Philosophy of Education 

Van Cleve Morris 21 
Flexibility for What? =» = __John D. Lawther 23 
Developing Fancy Diving Skills _______ Michael Peppe 58 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
A Winter Vacation Camp... Leslie S. Clark 10 
Lumey Sticks Joy Garrison and Milly Doren 19 


General Interest 


Highlights of the Chicago Convention. = 33 
See Chicago—at the AAHPER National Convention, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 24-30. 34 
Central District Convention, April 11-14. 36 
Eastern District Conference, April 22-26. . 38 
Northwest District Convention, April 11-14... 42 
Southwest District Convention, April 25-27... === 44 
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with an exciting, new TV show to 
be telecast in 300 cities. It's a sen- 
sational new way to create interest 
ond enthusiasm for . . ., 


TABLE TENNIS, THE SPORT THAT © 


®@ COSTS LESS for equipment. No 
permanent installation required. 

© TAKES LESS SPACE only 49 sq. ft. 
per player compared to 150 for 
volley ball. 

© SERVES MORE PLAYERS 48 play Ta- 
ble Tennis in the same space 


and time needed by 10 basket- 
ball players. 


WRITE TODAY. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE 
A FREE TV SHOW 

IN YOUR CITY 
Check coupon, 


If possible 
we'll fit your 


FREE 


request to 

our sched- HARVARD 

ule \ let TABLE TENNIS 
‘ou know 

TEACHER 

station. Giant, il? 


trated guide 
for 

players and 

coaches. 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

In reference to the Kraus-Weber test 
of minimum physical fitness, my first 
observation of this test is that I cannot 
see how this test can be called a test of 
physical fitness when it completely ig- 
nores the pectoral girdle and all the leg 
muscles except the flexors and extensors 
of the hip. 

It also ignores the cardiovascular 
system. I am sure that there are many 
people who could excel on this test and 
they would drop dead if you asked them 
to run a hundred yards. 

In reference to Dr. Kraus’ statement 
in the January JOURNAL Editor’s Mail 
as to failing one test and you fail in its 
entirety, he cites an instance of failing 
a clinical test indicating you are not 
healthy. I might say on this point that 
when you fail a clinical test you are not 
dead either. 

Dr. Kraus says that the flexibility 
test reflects tension. With this I agree. 
It is a test of tension not fitness. 

It is a good test of the flexors and 
extensors of the trunk and the tension 
in the hamstrings, but not a test of 
minimum physical fitness. 


LELAND P. WILLETTE, 
Nichols Jr. H.S., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


This letter is in response to Dr. Kraus’ letter 
in January Editor’s Mail. The Kraus-Weber test 
was first reported in the JOURNAL, December 
1953, p. 17. Several articles have followed, giv- 
ing test results and opinions (Sept. 1955 and 
this issue). 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The How We Do It section of the 
JOURNAL has certainly provided a splen- 
did experience for me and my group 
of 4th and 5th grade girls at St. 
Katharine’s. 

Mrs. W. J. LOHMILLER, 
Instructor in P.E. 

St. Katharine’s School 
Davenport, Iowa 


The best How We Do It games from the 
JOURNAL are now available in loose-leaf 
style for insertion in your own standard three- 
ring binder. Others may be added from each 
issue (see p. 63). * 


AAHPER CONVENTION 


Chicago, March 24-30 


roller “. 
Skating 


for health 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


:---Rubber Tire Skates---; 


FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


nBSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 

See us at the Chicago Show 

— Booth 98 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Gentlemen® 
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Send Tournament Charts 
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SCHO NIZATION 


: HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. . 

by 1 St. Joseph, Mo. ; 

HAROLD D. BACON and TOM MAYES Fi % z ne ES I Without charge or obligation, please send me a copy ! 
Flint, Michigan, Public Schools I of the Hillyard folder “Your Gym can be a Real : 

. Center of Community Life.” ' 

FIELD HOUSE has a large Stand 1 
court, 113 by 135 feet, which can be tome - 
made into two full-size gymnasiums 1 Instituti ' 
stitution 

when a 50-foot-high folding door is the 1 1 
rolled out. The court is used all day by 1 Address ' 
men’s and women’s gym classes. At night re : 
other activities» Gabh! 


is an average 
week’s evening 
schedule for 
use of the field 
house. 


Monday—Square " dancing, with 300 


Hillyard treatment that is in use 
7 Tuesday—A Career Carnival, sponsored 
by local businesses and industries for the . . 
p benefit of high school students. Five in aver | 5, 000 Gymnasiums. 
r thousand young people visited the 
n! booths and exhibits 


ad W edmesday—Sports Night, with over Hones the Combination for Loug Wear 


200 adults taking part in an assortment 


of active games. 

st T hursday—High school basketball game aud Simplified Cane 

S, —2,000 in attendance. 

party attended by is the most wear-resistant finish ever developed. 
-" Saturday—Teen-age dance, with a big The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 


name band. 1,000 dancers. 


Sunday—A documentary movie, 
: over 400 spectators. 


recommends a finish with an Abrasion Index of at least 250. Yet amazing 
Trophy Finish has an Index more than three times as great—over 800! 
That’s why you can depend on TROPHY to stand the gaff under all types of 
floor wear—yet retain a superb finish for tournament basketball play. 


MAINTENANCE 


When the floor begins4o show wear, 
intenance_men_mop/on a coating of 


super H | L-T oO N E dressing for dailymaintenance 


forms a protective film that cushions your floor against hardest wear— 


No expensive tarpaulin floor cover- 
ings are used to protect the floor from 
heavy shoes. A good sprinkling of saw; 


dust wetted with{Super IL-TONE |be- darkens—preserves the natural light color of the wood—non-slip—no-glare 
fore sweeping, removes the marks of —prevents rubber marking. 
romping and tromping. 


holds dirt on top of the floor for quick and easy removal. Non-oily—never 


These treatments become very worth- 
while when measured in terms of the 
tremendous amount of valuable recrea- 
tion and en-. 
joyment thou- 
wee sands of chil- 
adren and 
adults get 
each year from 
use of the 
floor. 


Ask The Hillyard Maintaineer® 
about special Hil-Tone treatment for 
dancing. A Maintaineer, trained floor 
consultant, is located near you and will be 
glad to help with your floor problems. He is 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


JOSEPH, MO. 


—Reprinted in Part from PASSAIC, N. J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Journal of Health—Physical Education— 
Recreation Branches in Principal Cities =! 
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Cross Country 


Spring Track 


by PETER T. DYER 


Track and Field Coach 


Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


COUNTRY IS exalted for 
its value in the fall during the 
regular competitive cross-country 
season, and is pretty well accepted as 
a backlog of work for springtime 
half-milers and milers. But this is 
a bit absurd, unless cross-country 
running is once again continued in 
the spring. 

Many coaches go right to the track 
in the springtime, and the hill and 
dale work often becomes either just 
an initial and temporary type of 
training, or entirely obsolete for 
spring track. Four to five months 
elapse from the close of the cross- 
country season to the start of the 
spring season. This is ample time 
for the 880 man or miler to get well 
out of good running condition, since 
very few schools have the proper fa- 
cilities for indoor track conditioning 
during the winter. 


HOW | REALIZED ITS VALUE 

The value of cross-country work 
throughout the entire spring track 
season was dramatically pointed up 
to me in the spring of 1954. Here at 
Horace Greeley High School, we have 
always spent the first three or four 
weeks of the season on the cross- 
country course getting the basic 
equipment—the wind and legs—into 
good shape. After that, we have al- 
ways abandoned the hills and stuck 
strictly to the track, working on 
stride, pace, and racing strategy. 

However, the workouts on the track 
were seldom easy, for plenty of over- 
distance work, hard underdistance 
work, and time-trials were always on 


Greeley middle distance boys on cross ¢ 


Coach Dyer, the author. 


the calendar for any given week’s 
workout. Yet there still seemed to be 
something lacking in our 880 boys 
and milers. 

For three years prior to this, I had 
been blessed with some really fine 
880 men and milers, for we had won 
all but one 880 event and one mile 
run in our last 18 meets, of which 
we won 16. Now, I was faced with a 
corps of middle distance men who 
were high in spirit and effort but 
sadly lacking in natural abilities. 

One of these lads, our team captain, 
was an exchange student from Fin- 
land by the name of Risto Ruukki. He 
was an 880 man and had run 2:23 in 
his first time-trial in early April, for 
which he had had a month’s condi- 
tioning, including two weeks of cross- 
country work. After a little more 
work on the track, emphasizing speed, 
Risto was running a consistent 2:17 
or 2:18 for the 880 by late April. At 
this point, ho hit a plateau and was 


not able to improve to any degree at 
all as the weeks passed by. 

He was quite dejected. I too felt 
that he should be doing better in 
spite of his apparent lack of natural 
leg speed, for he had a fine stride and 
could run most of his race at a fairly 
strong pace. I asked him if he 
thought that more cross-country 
work would help him out of his dol- 
drums. He agreed to try it, so the 
cross-country course was incorpor- 
ated in his daily workouts once 
again and remained there through- 
out the last five weeks of our season. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


Risto improved steadily on this 
diet of both cross-country and track 
workouts until his time for the 880- 
yard run gradually went down to_ 
2:07. When I saw the benefit that my 
best middle distance man was deriv- 
ing from this type of program, I im- 
mediately put all my quarter-milers, 
other half-milers, and milers back on 
the cross-country course also. I am 
happy to report a marked improve- 
ment in every middle distance run- 
ner. Risto Ruukki has returned to 
his native Finland to attend college, 
and I feel sure that if he keeps up 
this type of training, he will break 
two minutes for the 880-yard run in 
the near future. 

What I believe is that this type 
of continuous cross-country work 
enabled these boys to run their races 
at a stronger pace, and thus helped 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Buying supporters? Look over this 


QUALITY COMPARISON CHART 


KEEPS ITS STRETCH 
after laundry drying 


LONG STRETCH ELASTIC 
’. pulls easily over hips 


3-INCH WAISTBAND* 
for better anchorage 


FULL WAISTBAND STRETCH 
for gentle support of pouch 


FULL LEGSTRAP STRETCH 
won't compress pouch 


FULL POUCH STRETCH 


to eliminate discomfort 


COMPLETE LINE 
of supporters for all athletic needs 


*And Bike makes the 2%" waistband All-Nylon supporter. Also, models with wider 
6” waistbands for cases where extra back and abdominal support is needed, 


Next time someone suggests you save money with ORDER THROUGH YOUR 

a cheaper supporter, remember. these facts: 

1. Bike sells more athletic supporters than anyone SPORTING GOODS DEALER ® 
else. 

2. Bike could make a cheaper supporter. 

3. But Bike prefers to make the best— because the 
best supporter is the cheapest for you in the long 
run. (Equipment records of one large university 
show that Bike replacements came to less than 
% of 1% over an 18-month period—starting with es 
5227 supporters, laundry-washed an average of 
twice a week!) 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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A 

WINTER 
VACATION 
CAMP 


Program of community service 


and teacher training in winter 


by LESLIE S. CLARK 


Boston University Sargent Camp 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 


INTER SPORTS among adults 
Wi young people are becom- 
ing a popular activity. In areas 
where these sports can be carried on, 
however, there are not enough op- 
portunities for elementary and teen- 
age children to take part because of 
lack of facilities. 

Winter recreation is an important 
part of the yearly program of phys- 
ical education and health. It has 
natural appeal for children and can be 


Skiing is 


a part of long-range recreation that 
should be developed in our youth. 


THE CAMP PROGRAM 

Boston University Sargent Camp 
runs a winter vacation camp in Feb- 
ruary for elementary and junior 
high children, in which this need can 
be partly satisfied. 

Students in physical education 
who are practice-teaching attend this 
camp as counselors and instructors. 


Main dining room is used for informal craft program, interlude between hikes and sports. 


fun on this ski tow, floodlighted at night. 


This gives them a real laboratory ex- 
perience in working in outdoor edu- 
cation with children, and fits in well 
with their regular practice-teaching 
program in physical education. Over 
100 children take part in the camp 
week and are recruited from sur- 
rounding New England areas. They 
arrive Monday morning and leave 
Friday afternoon. 

The program emphasizes many of 
the usual activities of camping in a 
winter atmosphere. Each day chil- 
dren can choose from a variety of 
activities, the basic ones being the 
winter sports—skiing and skating. 
A floodlighted ski tow and skating 
rink become important centers of 
activity. Along with these are such 
activities as hikes and winter ex- 
ploration trips. 


WINTER EXPLORATION 

A series of hikes to interesting 
points are organized. Although a lot 
of fun is had, educational objectives 
are also accomplished in the discus- 
sions about the woods in winter. An 
example is a hike which terminates 
at a beaver dam and lodge, and this 
one is often tied in with the chil- 
dren’s interest in the Walt Disney 
movie, “Beaver Valley.’”’ Some of the 
oldest caks in the region are also vis- 
ited, and the children discuss things 
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that have gone on in the area since 
those oaks started to grow. 

A hike over ledges in the winter is 
another interesting and adventurous 
trip that children sometimes take. 
They have fun sliding down the rocks 
and testing their abilities in climbing 
and practicing safety on the trail in 
the winter. Bird-feeding stations are 
also visited. 

Animal-tracking trips become quite 
exciting, as these give children a 
chance to study the habits of the 
mammals and see the diary of their 
nightly activities in the freshly fallen 
snow. An interesting area of explora- 
tion is the lake shore, where the ac- 
tivities of beavers, muskrats, and 
small mammals may be tracked and 
studied. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

For those who choose, the use of 
lumbering tools in pruning the camp 
forests is a challenging activity, as 
well as using the large camp telescope 
to observe sun spots and, at night, to 
survey the winter skies. The crisp, 
clear atmosphere of a cold winter 
night makes star study a new adven- 
ture, ever for those who have used 
the telescope in the summer. 

An infornial craft program is car- 
ried out during the week. The main 
dining room becomes a center of ac- 
tivity for native crafts, sketching, 
whittling, animal-carving, and the 
making of colorful bouquets from the 
various seed pods that are available 
in the winter. This program is one 
which is also used by the whole 
group if the weather is not good. It 
is also a good activity during the 
week for children who need a rest 
from the more strenuous winter 
sports. As the week goes by, crafts 
provide a pleasing interlude between 
the hikes and sports. 

Other indoor parts of the program 
which may be carried on if we have 
particularly cold or rainy days in- 
clude the typical social games and ac- 
tivities used in recreational centers. 
Evening activities vary from square 
dances to song fests, marshmallow 
roasts, paper bag dramatics, and 
storytelling. 


BENEFITS OF WINTER CAMP 
There is always some reluctance on 
the part of parents who wonder about 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


the health of children spending a 
week in this kind of winter camp. 
Our experience to date seems to in- 
dicate that health is not a problem 
and, in fact, that a school vacation 
spent in this way may contribute to 
better health. 

Judging from the return campers 
which we have each winter, this kind 
of program certainly meets the needs 
of children and supplies them with a 
type of adventure and freedom in the 
outdoors that more of our young 
people should be able to have during 
their formative years when they are 
developing interests in outdoor ac- 
tivities. 

It seems to me that there is a rich 
field as yet untapped in areas close 
to winter sports facilities. Many 
camps, with a little additional ex- 
penditure of money to insure warm 
sleeping and eating quarters, could 
be utilized for winter camping to the 
benefit of both camp owners and rec- 
reation interests in the larger popu- 
lated areas. 


PROGRAM WORTH CONSIDERING 


From the standpoint of the uni- 
versity and the college, this is a pro- 
gram well worth considering, be- 
cause, (1) it performs a much needed 
community service; (2) it gives a 
number of students, who otherwise 
would have no such contacts, a chance 
to participate in winter sports for a 
reasonable amount of money and to 
gain skills in teaching these sports 
to children; and (3) it emphasizes 
and shows the practicability of win- 


ter camping as an area as yet largely 
unexplored but a natural one, consid- 
ering the present trend toward win- 
ter sports. 

Physical educators are being called 
upon more and more to lead and ini- 
tiate programs of this type in the 
northern areas of our country. The 
winter camp program also makes a 
more productive camp facility. It fits 
into the winter weekend and school 
camping programs and allows, on the 
basis of use, a more complete facility 
which benefits all the programs of 
the camp, summer and winter. * 


for surveying winter skies. 


joint publications of 


lished programs. 1956. $2.00. 


ation. 


Order from: 


If you are working with secondary school students, you will want these 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


and 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth. The most recent authoritative 
publication on this timely topic. 128 pp. 1956. $2.50. 


Framework for Family Life Education. Presents the scope and de- 
sign of family life education as it is being carried out in the United 
States today and offers suggestions to implement new and estab- 


Administrative Problems in Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
Prepared by a joint committee of AAHPER and NASSP, 
the book is a practical approach to administrative problems in 
secondary schools. 136 pp. 1953. Paper, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50. 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEW! Aco1e—BASEBALL SHOE 


Flexibond constructed. Blueback kangaroo upper. 
Extra lightweight Oak Leather sole. Lined vamp. 


New construction also available in: A6024—Base- 
ball; K6814—Track; K6822—Track. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc, 
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Far More 


New Wilson shoe construction permanently joins the 
: thinner insole directly to the outsole. Removal of stitching, 
midsole and welt helps emphasize lightness and flexibility. 
How rugged are they? One major league ballplayer has 
worn a test pair exclusively since March 1954... and he’s 
still wearing them! Ask your Wilson salesman for full details. 


FLEXIBOND— another “feature first” from Wilson 


It’s Wilson today in sports Equipment 


are available in conventional constructions, 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. Branch offices in New York, Son Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc) 


announces FLEXIBOND Baseball and Track Shoes ‘ 
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Planned Health Education 
from Kindergarten to Senior 


Cincinnati children and youth learn through 


classroom experiences related to daily living 


by W. K. STREIT 


Director of Health and Hygiene 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


into 


Third graders in a self-contained classroom enter enthusiastically 
a unit on seasonal changes involving human, plant, and animal life. 


HE SCHOOL HELPS individuals 
develop the habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge necessary to achieve maxi- 
mum physical, mental, and emotional 
development. The all-inclusive pur- 
pose of the public schools takes on 
meaning only when explained in 
terms of the particular skills, values, 
and understandings considered essen- 
tial for rich personal and _ social 
living. 

The Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion recently approved a program of 
studies for high schools which offi- 
cially recognizes health and safety 
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instruction in grades 10 and 12. 
Since previous adoptions had placed 
health instruction in each of the 
grades of the elementary school and 
in grades 7 and 8 of the junior high 
school, the Department of Instruc- 
tion is now in a position to develop a 
strong over-all health education pro- 
gram for the youth of the city. 
Health instruction should occur at 
all grade levels because youth has 
particular needs at each stage of 
growth and development. 


PLANNING 


In selecting the content of health 
education, questions such as the fol- 
lowing were faced: 


1. Is the content really directed toward 
satisfying the interests and meeting the 
health needs of students? 

2. Is the emphasis placed on its useful- 
ness to students and to their problems of 
day-by-day living with some looking for- 
ward to the future? 

3. Are the curriculum materials appropri- 
ate to the maturity of students at the grade 
levels where they are used? 

4. Is the content placed in the subject 
areas where it will best serve the purpose 
intended and where it will reach all pupils? 

5. What must be done to keep health 
teaching from being perfunctory, tradi- 
tional, lip-serving, and ineffective? 

The time allotment for health and 
safety instruction in the four levels 
is as follows: 

Kindergarten and Primary Grades—50 to 
60 minutes per day (includes health instruc- 
tion, physical activity, health inspection and 
supervised play). 

Intermediate Grades (4-6)—Average of 
100 minutes per week. 

Junior High Grades (7-8)—Combined with 
general science instruction. Approximately 
one semester of instructional time. One 55- 
minute period, 5 days per week for one 


Science, nature, and health are combined in a correlated project in the primary 
grades. This greenhouse was most popular with first graders in the spring. 


Greenhouse 


We have o gre: nhouse, 
We have plants 


The plonts need air 


They need sunshine 
Plants need good soil & 
must have water. 
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An in-school TV program on “Nutrition Studies, Using White Rats,” at Wood- 
ward High School. Students demonstrated rats subjected to deficiencies in diet. 


semester, is devoted to health and safety in 
each grade. 

Senior High Grades (10-12)—2'%, periods 
per week for the year in grades 10 and 12 
are devoted to health and safety instruction. 


PURPOSES AT EACH LEVEL 
Primary Grades. Primary teachers 

have three major responsibilities 

with respect to the health education 


‘program in the Cincinnati Public 


Schools. These responsibilities are: 
to help provide and maintain a health- 
ful, safe school environment; to plan 
and carry on an effective program of 
instruction, and to secure parental 
co-operation in reaching the objec- 
tives of the health program. 

Intermediate Grades. A _ pupil 
should leave intermediate grades not 
only well prepared scholastically but 
also free from remediable physical 
defects and poor heaith habits. 

In grades 4-5-6, health instruction 
builds upon and reinforces the health 
understandings, habits, and atti- 
tudes developed in the primary 
grades. Continued emphasis is placed 
upon cleanliness, rest, play, exer- 
cise, nutrition, social and emotional 
development. In health, as in any 
other school subject, instruction be- 
gins with the specific need of the in- 
dividual pupil. Certain learnings 
must be presented repeatedly with 
new approaches and be developed 
with additional meanings to clarify 
earlier understandings and make 
them function. 

Junior High Grades. Health and 
Science are taught as an integrated 
subject in grades 7 and 8 by the sci- 
ence teachers. The course of study 
is centered around pupil interests 
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tion Health Course for boys and girls 
which emphasized physical health, 
mental and social hygiene. This has 
been a required course for seniors 
taught one period a week for a semes- 
ter and has been very popular with 
the pupils. The American Social 
Hygiene Association has used this 
course as the basis for a recently 
printed volume entitled, Pre-induc- 
tion Health and- Human Relations, 
which has been distributed for na- 
tionwide use. 

In 1947, the Cincinnati Board of 
Education gave temporary approval 
to a course in Driver Education re- 


“a 


Senior high school students at Withrow High School are absorbed in 
acquiring new skills as they learn blood typing and cross-matching. 


and is aimed at producing concrete 
results in the form of good health 
attitudes and practices as integral 
parts of the pupil’s daily living. Sug- 
gested approaches are combined with 
basic content as a means of present- 
ing the teacher with a number of in- 
terest-arousing ideas and activities 
planned to stimulate activity and cre- 
ate in them a desire to adopt the 
principles involved as part of their 
daily living. Teachers at this level 
need a broad background of experi- 
ence and training and a sound under- 


‘standing of adolescent boys and girls. 


The content of health teaching has 
its roots in science, but its methods 
are based on a deep understanding of 
people. 

Senior High Grades. In 1942, the 
Cincinnati Public Schools pioneered 
in the development of a Pre-Induc- 


quired of all 10th graders, and an 
elective course in Practice Driving 
for 11th and 12th graders. 

In 1951, current interest in Civil 
Defense resulted in the adoption of 
Red Cross First Aid as a required 
course. Red Cross Home Care of the 
Sick has also been included in the 
Family Health unit and health teach- 
ers have taken in-service courses in 
First Aid and Home Nursing where 
necessary. These courses are given 
to boys as well as girls. 

The current plan calls for 36 out 
of 100 instruction hours in grade 10 
to be devoted to the classroom phase 
of Driver Education. The remaining 
time will be given to Physical, So- 
cial and Emotional Growth and Devel- 
opment, Nutrition and Social Hy- 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Order now for spring classes 


Professional Books 


Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book 
of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and 
career information written for teen-age boys and 
girls. 200 illustrations, 1955. 416 pp. Cloth $3.00 


Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. 
64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 50c 


Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, rec- 
reation education in the elementary school. Selected 
as one of the outstanding educational books of 1954. 


2nd printing. 288 pp. $3.50 


Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. $3.00 


How We Do It Game Book. More than 120 games—the best 
from the JouRNAL How We Do It column—in loose- 
leaf style for insertion in three-ring binder. 220 leaves 
and dividers in an individual carton. 


Physical Education for College Men and Women. Washington 
Conference Report, 1954. Philosophy and objectives 
administration, program, and evaluation of physical 


education for college men and women. 1955. 40 pp. $1.00 


Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 
Cloth $2.50 

Health Education Conference Report. Report of the National 


Conference on the Undergraduate Health Education 
Minor Program and Desirable Health Education Em- 


$2.50° 


Filmstrips 

Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 

Softball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 


Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports and Outing 


Activities Guide, 1955-57 75¢ 
Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Basketball Guide, 1955-56 75¢ 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Recreational Games—Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 75¢ 
Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 75¢ 
Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 


Special NSGWS Publications 


The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions on Menstruation. 


Revised 1955. 16 pp. 35¢ 
Sports Articles Reprint Series 

Selected Basketball Articles. 96 pp. $1.00 

Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles. 128 pp. $1.25 

Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles. 96 pp. $1.00 

Selected Softball Articles. 80 pp. $1.00 

Selected Volleyball Articles. 92 pp. $1.00 


Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. 
Revised 1958. Guiding principles prepared by the 
Standards Committee. 54 pp. 75¢ 


Dance Publications 


phases for the Physical Education Major Program, $1.00 
Washington, D. C. Jan., 1955, 36 pp. 1.00 
et . : PP $ Volume I—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance. 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 56 pp. $1.00 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA Volume II—Folk, Square and Social Dance. 40 pp. $1.00 
and AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c Volume III—Selected Visual Aids for Dance. 32 pp. 75¢ 
On quantity orders, NEA discount is as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. No discount on filmstrips. 
Sy, ORDER BLANK | 
Quantity Quantity 
ese fl ee Physical Education for High School Students Recreational Games—Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 
ee Children in Focus _...-~Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 
eee Developing Democratic Human Relations _...~Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1954-56 
whee How We Do It Game Book _...~The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 
sini Physical Education for College Men and Women on Menstruation 
Administrative Problems _....Selected Basketball Articles 
anced Health Education Conference Report __..~Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles 
Seep” The Physical Educator Asks About Health _.... Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles 
Basketball Filmstrip __.~~Selected Softball Articles 
Softball Filmstrip _...~Selected Volleyball Articles 
Aquatics . . . Guide, 1955-57 Standards in Sports for Girls and Women 
Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 Costume Cues 
ee Basketball Guide, 1955-56 __..Volume |I—Modern Dance and Children’s Dance 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 _. Volume II—Folk, Square and Social Dance 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 II|—Selected Visual Aids for Dance 
Non-Member 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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MODIFIED 
LACROSSE 


A game which teaches 
basic fundamentals 
and is fun for boys 


by HOWARD G. KNUTTGEN 


Lacrosse Coach, Ohio State University 


HE GAME OF lacrosse has been 
ae with rabid enthusiasm 
by participants and spectators alike. 
It seems to possess many features de- 
manded by the American sport fan— 
a great amount of running, oppor- 
tunities for individual skill, team- 
work, a high degree of scoring, and a 
large amount of body contact. 


STARTING DIFFICULT 

In spite of its interest and popu- 
larity, lacrosse has had a difficult 
time getting introduced into new 
areas. Outside of the Baltimore area, 
Long Island, and parts of New Eng- 
land, secondary school children have 
little idea what the word means. On 
the collegiate level, lacrosse has long 
been established in the East but is 
just starting to invade the Midwest 
and the Deep South. 

Schools have a difficult time start- 
ing and maintaining lacrosse because 
of the large expense involved in 
equipping players. One of the main 
problems would be solved if a less ex- 
pensive “lead-up” game could be em- 
ployed in primary schools, secondary 
schools, and collegiate intramural 
programs to introduce the sport. 


MODIFIED GAME DEVELOPED 
Highly successful in _ a summer 
camp situation, a modified game of 
lacrosse might fulfill the need. The 
game was developed when a group 
of counselors who had played and 
coached the sport aroused the curi- 
osity of the campers by tossing a ball 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The face-off. 


around. The boys immediately began 
to ask questions about the sport and 
also to seek instruction in the funda- 
mentals. The acquisition of some dis- 
carded sticks started the movement 
snowballing and soon lacrosse was 
one of the most popular activities at 
the camp. 

It then became apparent that some 
type of competitive game would be 
needed for the boys to evaluate the 
skills they had been practicing and 
to keep their interest at a high level. 
Goals were constructed and, since we 
had no pads, gloves, or helmets, our 
modified game was developed. 

The best feature of this modified 
game is that the only facilities and 
equipment required are one small 
field, two goals, two catcher’s masks, 
two protective cups, and sufficient 
lacrosse sticks and balls. The masks 
and cups are for the goalies. The 
goals can be constructed very easily. 
The first year we built 6 ft. x 4 ft. 
wooden goals and the second year we 
constructed 6 ft. x 6 ft. (regulation) 
pipe goals. There is still doubt in 
my mind as to which size is better 
suited to younger boys. 


RULE MODIFICATIONS 

Perhaps the best way to describe 
the game isto describe the official 
game and list our modifications and 
revisions of the official rules. The 
official game is played by ten-man 
teams. Each player is equipped with 
a stick woven at one end with cat gut, 
rawhide, cord, and the like, so as to 
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form a taut basket-like construction. 
The player uses the stick to carry, 
throw, and catch the ball and also to 
dislodge the ball from an opponent’s 
stick. A player is allowed to use body 
contact on an opponent who has the 
ball and also when attempting to 
gain possession of a loose ball. 

Our modifications are: 

1. Elimination of all slashing with the 
stick, equal pressuring with the stick, and 
close stick guarding. 

2. Elimination of most of the body con- 
tact by officiating similar to basketball rules 
in regard to charging and blocking. This 
was done so that the defensive players 
would not be playing at a disadvantage 
due to the first rule revision and also to 
eliminate the dangers involved with exten- 
sive body contact among youngsters. 

3. Modification of the number of players 
according to the size of the field and the 
size (age group) of the boys participating. 

Outside of these, there are no 
changes in the official rules. All other 
violations, such as “off-sides” and en- 
tering the crease, are called the same 
as in a regulation game. 


ADVANTAGES 

Our modified game not only teaches 
the basic fundamentals of cradling, 
passing, catching, and scooping but 
also grounds the boys in the basic of- 
fensive and defensive maneuvers. In 
addition, the boys are exposed to a 
wonderful, new activity and have the 
time of their lives. It is for these 
reasons that I consider modified la- 
crosse an activity worthy of serious 
consideration by physical educators 
for incorporation in their programs. * 
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Planned Health 


(Continued from page 15) 


giene. The 12th grade program will 
carry 30 hours of First Aid and 70 
hours devoted to Family Health, Per- 
sonality Development, Recreation, 
and Marriage and Family Living. An 
elective course in behind-the-wheel 
driver training is available to 11th 
and 12th grade students who have 
satisfactorily completed the required 
course in Driver Education in the 
10th grade. 


THE TEACHER 

The key person in the school health 
program is the classroom teacher. 
She is responsible for providing for 
her pupils an environment as whole- 
some and healthful as existing facili- 
ties and conditions will permit. She 
has a definite part to play in the 
Health Service Program through co- 
operation with the school nurse and 
physician, and by making daily ob- 
servations of her pupils to detect any 
deviations from their usual patterns 
of behavior. In addition to these re- 
sponsibilities, it is necessary at times 
for her to act as a liaison between 
the parents and personnel of the med- 
ical profession. 

In using the outlines which have 
been prepared by curriculum com- 
mittees at each grade level, teachers 
need to keep in mind that the guide 
contains more material than any one 
person can use; that it is not expected 
that all of it be used by any teacher, 
or that it be used in the order given. 
The number of class periods sug- 
gested for each unit represents the 
consensus of teacher opinion after 
several years of trial in the class- 
room. Therefore, it is well to follow 
the outline fairly closely in order 
that each unit might be given some 
attention. 

On the high school level, some areas 
of health are touched in biology, 
physiology, social science, counsel- 
ing, and home economics. However, 
there is full agreement among the 
teachers in a given school to mini- 
mize repetition and overlapping of 
subject matter. References in this 
article are to the health course re- 
quired of all high school pupils and 
taught by specially prepared teach- 
ers of health. In most cases, they 


are former physical education teach- 
ers who have a particular interest in 
health and have taken additional 
training. However, in some _ in- 
stances health and safety are taught 
in addition to physical education. 

In-service training of teachers in- 
cludes university study during the 
year and summer school classes as 
well as institutes, workshops, study- 
discussion groups, committees, de- 
partmental meetings, revision of 
curriculums, selection of textbooks, 
supplementary books, visual and 
auditory aids, child study, and com- 
munity resources. Many teachers 
find that observation of other teach- 
ers and visits to demonstration cen- 
ters are valuable. 

Rewarding, too, is independent re- 
search carried on in connection with 
specific problems that have arisen in 
teaching. Attending lectures, forums, 
and panel discussions is engaged 
in by many. Attendance and partici- 
pation in local, regional, and state 
conferences is increasing in popu- 
larity as a technique for stimulating 
professional growth. Not to be over- 
looked are individual interviews and 
conferences requested by teachers 
themselves to secure help on specific 
problems. 


CONTENT AT GRADE LEVELS 

In the primary grades, the content 
is as follows: 

Adequate nutrition 

Sufficient rest, sleep, and relaxation 


Ample outdoor exercise and play 

Freedom from communicable disease 

Freedom from remediable defects 

Satisfying experiences which promote 

good social and emotional adjustment 

Safety Instruction 

Safety in travel 

Safety at school 

Safety at play 

Safety at home 

Safety throughout the year 

In the intermediate grades, we be- 
gin a cycle plan of health instruction 
which was designed to promote cumu- 
lative health learning. Each cycle 
covers a period of three school years 
in which certain health and safety 
topics are singled out for intensive 
study or emphasis during one year 
and other problems are given con- 
sideration in the other two years. In 
the meantime, there is opportunity to 
reinforce previous learnings as the 
need arises. 

This plan makes it possible to give 
adequate emphasis to the major areas 
on the basis of the changing needs, 
interests, and abilities of the grow- 
ing child without the dangers of 
repetition which are so commonly as- 
sociated with the “continuous em- 
phasis” plan, or the dangers of omis- 
sion which may occur in the “oppor- 
tunistic plan.” 

With the elimination of health in 
grades 9 and 11, it was necessary to 
modify the cycle arrangement. The 
following chart shows the grade 
placement: 


Cycle 1 Cycle 2 Cycle 3 
4|5| 6 7 | 8 10 12 
Understanding the Body x x x 
Nutrition x 3 x 
Personal Hygiene x x = 
First Aid & Safety + x x x 
Choice and Use of Health Services 
and Products 4 x x 
Community Health Resources x x 3 
Health Problems x x x 
Recreation, Body Mechanics x x | 
Personal, Social Relations x x | x 


LOOPFILM 


Artificial Respiration 
4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift 
method. Complete with adapter to 
fit any projector and commentary. 


Set, $4.50 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


The health of boys and girls is first 
of all a responsibility of the home. 
However, it must be recognized that 
only the combined efforts of home 
and school with full use of commu- 
nity resources can assure each child 
a measure of health and fitness that 
is adequate to meet the strenuous 
demands of efficient living in a mod- 
ern world. * 
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Seventh and eighth graders enjoy Lumey Sticks at the College Laboratory School. 


LUMEY STICKS 


NTEREST IN Lumey Sticks as an 
activity in the schools is rapidly 
growing. It is a game which has a 


great many possible uses, but very 


little is known about it. The purpose 
of this article is to outline the game 
very simply. 

The names given the game are 
numerous, including such common 
variations as lumey, lummey, lumme, 
lemi, and looney sticks. However, 
most dictionaries do not mention any 
of these names in connection with a 
stick-throwing skill type of game. 


ORIGIN 

The actual origin of the game 
Lumey Sticks is not clear. Most peo- 
ple who are familiar with it have 
learned it in a camping situation. 
Some people believe Lumey Sticks is 
an Indian game of North America, 
played around the campfire by highly 
skilled warriors. The tribe would 
chant as the contestants threw their 
sticks. The first warrior to miss had 
to give a forfeit or demonstrate a 
stunt to please the crowd. 

Others believe that the game came 
to us from the South Sea Islands. 
Here, the natives used bamboo sticks 
to play their game. The sticks were 
used freely during ritual dances and 
for festive celebrations, but never as 
a game of competition. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


The game consists of a chant to 
which contestants perform §stick- 
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throwing skills. In teaching Lumey 
Sticks, the following procedure is 
suggested: 

1. Beat out the rhythm of the 
chant on a drum (3/4 time). 

2. Have those learning the game 
beat this rhythm with their hands, 
after which they should repeat it, ac- 
centing the first beat. 

3. The leader says the words of the 
chant in rhythm. 


another, 2%-3 feet apart in a cross- 
legged or comfortable position. 

9. Ask the participants to hold the 
sticks loosely in a vertical position 
mid-center or slightly below mid- 
center. 

10. In teaching the first step, it is 
suggested that there be no actual 
stick-throwing. A simplified version 
is appropriate at the beginning, be- 
cause the learner will have the feel- 
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Each line, words: Ma—Co—Ay Co—Ta—O Me—Cumi—Tan—Ya 


4. Ask the participating group to 
join in. (Here it helps if they can 
see the words in writing.) 

5. The leader next sings the chant 
while playing the beat. ' 

6. The group then joins in, sing- 
ing the chant while the leader sings 
and beats the drum. 

7. As the verse of the chant is 
sung, various stick-throwing steps 
may be introduced. 

8. Each player should have a part- 
ner; partners should sit facing one 


ing of success. 

11. Partners should also agree 
upon some introduction so both know 
when to start or, for a group, the 
drummer will probably beat an in- 
troductory phrase. 


STEPS TO LEARNING 
The first step (step one) is simply 

to: 

Hit the ends of the sticks on the floor, on 
the word “Ma” or count 1. 

Hit your own sticks together, on the word 
“Co” or count 2. 
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You and your partner hit diagonally right 
sticks, on the word “Ay” or count 38. 
Hit the ends of the sticks on the floor, on 

the word “Co” or count 4. 
Hit your own two sticks together, on the 
word “Ta” or count 5. 
You and your partner hit diagonally left 
sticks, on the word “O” or count 6. 
(Repeat these as you sing “Me Cumi Tan 
Ya”; continue repeating them as you again 
sing “Ma Co Ay Co Ta O, Me Cumi Tan 
Ya.”) This will take up beats 7 through 24. 


The leader will definitely want to 
demonstrate the fizst step using some 
type of command. For example, re- 
ferring to step one above, he might 
say: “Hit ground, sticks together, 
hit right; hit ground, sticks to- 
gether, hit left.”” As the skill is prac- 
ticed, shorten the command to 
“Ground, sticks, right; ground, sticks, 
left.” Later, no commands will be 
necessary. 

Before teaching step two, the fol- 
lowing suggestions might be given 
to the players: 
a—Be sure to throw the sticks high enough 

in the air so that your partner has time 

to catch them before they hit the ground. 

b—Always watch the sticks coming toward 
you, not the ones you are throwing. 

c—lIn throwing the sticks, be sure to follow 
through. 

d—If one partner misses his sticks, the 
other should hesitate for just a moment 
to enable him to gain control of them 
again. 

In teaching step two, suggest that 
the partners lay aside three of their 
four sticks and use the one stick for 
practicing the skill of tossing. First 
practice throwing from right hand 
to right hand; then from left hand 
to left hand. At this time, the leader 
will probably want to re-emphasize 
these points: holding the sticks loose- 
ly; the importance of height in 
throwing the sticks; a definite follow 
through. (In the following steps, 
commands such as the one listed 
above may be formulated for the pur- 
pose of introducing a new step.) 


SKILLS 


These steps involve the following 

skills: 

KEY OF SKILLS 

A. Hit the ends of the sticks on the floor 
(Vertical position). 

B. Hit your own two sticks together. 

C. You and your partner hit diagonally 
right sticks. 

D. You and your partner hit diagonally left 
sticks. 

E. You and your partner throw each other 

your right-handed stick. 


F. You and your partner throw each other 
your left-handed stick. 

G. Throw both of your sticks at the same 
time. (Be sure one person’s sticks go 
in the middle and other person’s sticks 
go on the outside of these.) 

H. Hit the opposite end of the sticks (not 
the end you are holding) on the floor, 
in front of you, horizontally. 

I. Flip the sticks in the air and catch them 
both at the same time. 

J. Hit the sticks on the floor at your sides. 

K. Flip the sticks at your side. 

L. Cross your arms and hit the sticks on 
opposite sides of you. 

M. Throw both arms in the air above your 
head. 

The hand position for each step is 
the same as described for step one, 
one exeception being in step five. In 
step five, you place your hands on the 
ends of your sticks, nearest you. The 
sticks then are held in a horizontal 
position. 

The numbers listed below are 
synonomous with the counts or beats 
of the chant as shown in step one. 
The letters refer to the Key of Skills 
above. 


people are working together to play 
the game makes it valuable socially, 
and as a co-educational activity it is 
tops! 

Lumey Sticks, we have found, is 
challenging both to the poorly skilled 
and highly skilled player. It is an 
individual skill in that each player 
may progress at his own speed. Lumey 
Sticks is a game which stimulates 
both coherent thinking and crea- 
tivity. It stresses the ability of re- 
membering sequences and gives one 
a feeling of completeness whether it 
is played for a short or long period 
of time. 


MATERIAL 

The sticks may be made from dow- 
els, 36 inches long and % inch thick. 
A dowel can be purchased at any local 
lumber yard for approximately 24 
cents. From each dowel, one can 
make four Lumey Sticks 9 inches 
long. Once you have your own sticks, 


Step VII 


Step Il Step III Step IV Step V Step VI 
1-A 1-A 1-A 1-H 1-J 1-L 
2-B 2-B 2-B 2-1 2-K 2-J 
3-E 3-E 8-G 3-A 3-J 3-H 
4-A 4-F 4-A 4-B 4-H 4-I 
5-B 5-A 5-B 5-E 5-I 5-A 
6-F 6-B 6-G 6-F 6-A 6-B 
7-A 7-E 7-A 7-H 7-B 7-E 
8-B 8-F 8-B 8-I 8-E 8-A 
9-E 9-A 9-G 9-A 9-A 9-B 
10-A 10-B 10-A 10-B 10-B 10-F 
11-B 11-E 11-B 11-E 11-F 11-A 
12-F 12-F 12-G 12-F 12-A 12-M 
VALUES it is fun to decorate them by coloring 


The uniqueness of Lumey Sticks 
helps to make it an activity that is 
fun and fascinating. Both rhythm 
and co-ordination are developed in 
playing the game. The rhythm pat- 
tern of phrasing is easily and uncon- 
sciously learned. The fact that two 


Don’t forget to order 
your copy of the 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 
More than 120 games—the best 
from the JOURNAL How We Do It 
column—in loose-leaf style for inser- 
tion in your own three-ring binder. 


220 leaves and dividers in an 
individual carton. Price: $2.50 


or by carving. 
ADAPTABLE ACTIVITY 

The game of Lumey Sticks is inex- 
pensive. It has a novel appeal to new 
recruits and a challenging skill type 


of interest to those who have learned, 


to play it. The activity is adaptable 
to many situations and it requires 
little space, either indoors or out- 
doors. In the gymnasium, it is 
played repeatedly as a “fringer ac- 
tivity” in over-crowded classes. On 
the playground, children play the 
game as one of individual choice. 
Probably, Lumey Sticks has been en- 
joyed most frequently in the past at 
camp, as a rainy day, free play, or 
campfire activity. * 
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HE PRIMARY business of phil- 
| sch is ultimately to address 
itself to the question: What is a man? 
This is, of course, a necessary ques- 
tion for educators to consider, for 
education is something that happens 
to human beings, and educators are 
those who are charged with seeing 
that it happens in certain specified 
ways. They can hardly know what 
these ways should be unless they have 
a working understanding of the crea- 
ture they are dealing with—a human 
being. 

A relatively specialized area of ed- 
ucational endeavor, as we know, has 
been given over to physical educators. 
Their efforts at educating the body, 
quite as much as the efforts of other 


. teachers to educate other aspects of 


the person, should reflect an aware- 
ness of what they consider this pe- 
culiar creature basically to be. 


DEFINITIONS OF MAN 

But our present-day definitions of 
man take on functional meaning only 
when we link them historically to 
earlier notions of human nature. 
This article seeks to develop five dis- 
tinct, historical definitions of man 
and the role of physical education in 
each. 


1. Man is a rational animal. We 
customarily have to return to the 
Ancient Greek tradition to get our 
original bearings on the definition of 
man. It was the Greek, looking un- 
critically about his physical and so- 
cial environment, who first discov- 
ered that man is a rational animal. 

When man came down out of the 
trees and stood up, he became a new 
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kind of animal. For the first time in 
biological evolution, a creature 
emerged whose forelimbs were en- 
tirely relieved of locomotor function. 
Endowed with nature’s new “inven- 
tion”—hands—man began to manip- 
ulate his environment in a fashion 
and to a degree never possible to 
other animal forms. We know also 
that greater facility in the hands 
and forelimbs progressively relieved 
the mouth and jaws of much of their 
manipulative responsibility and, 
whether or not there is any causal 
connection, we know that speech sub- 
sequently emerged. With hands and 
speech, man was provided the imple- 
ments for building culture, and it is 
culture which makes him such a re- 
markable thing. 

Of course, Plato did not know this, 
and it is perhaps just as well. For he 
saw immediately that man is far 
more than a biped, indeed far more 
than an animal of whatever physical 
characteristics. He is a _ rational 
animal, and it is his possession of 
reason which distinguishes him from 
the rest of the animal kingdom and 
indeed from all the rest of nature. 
Here, in classical Greek thought, man 
was first split in two: a body and a 
mind. 

Now Plato, as well as Aristotle, be- 
lieved that education, whatever it 
might be, must always be attentive 
to this dual nature of man—his ra- 
tional and his animal natures—and 
the parallel development of both was 
considered necessary for the free 
citizen. Central to the education of 
youth described in Plato’s Republic 
were music and gymnastics; the 


former to foster the gentle and mod- 
erate, the reasonable and rational 
temper in men; the latter to develop 
hardness, courage, steadfastness, and 
endurance in men. The educator’s 
difficult task was to balance these two 
aspects of the curriculum. 

The rational animal was to be well 
taken care of in Plato’s educational 
plan, and he argued for physical 
training in a most insistent tone. Of 
course, we know that there were 
many practical reasons for training 
the body in Plato’s time. What Plato 
did was to elevate what was neces- 
sary on the practical level to philo- 
sophical respectability. 

The enormous influence of physical 
training in Ancient Greek culture is 
further documented by remembering 
that the Greeks had a far more whole- 
some attitude toward their bodies 
than we do. They loved their bodies, 
took care of them, and glorified the 
linear and three-dimensional beauty 
of them in song and art. 

Of course, it might be added that 
the object of much physical training 
in Greek culture was to prepare for 
public games. Foot racing, javelin 
throwing, jumping, wrestling, and 
many other events were regularly 
scheduled for public competition. 


2. Man is a spiritual being. The 
Platonic-Aristotelian tradition lasted 
without major modification for more 
than a thousand years. Dual man, 
mind and body, was the definition ac- 
cepted by most human cultures 
reaching from about 300 B.C. to 
about 1300 A.D. In a certain sense 
it is still prevalent today. But St. 
Augustine, writing during the fifth 
century, was beginning to open up 
the question of man’s “third dimen- 
sion,” his spiritual being. And by the 
time St. Thomas Aquinas arrived in 
the 1200’s, the stage was ready for 
a major synthesis of Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s “mind-and-body” man with 
the Christian ‘“mind-body-and-soul” 
man. 

Aquinas was the master architect 
of this synthesis and it ran some- 
thing like this: Certainly man is an 
animal, and there is no doubt that he 
is a rational animal, and reason cer- 
tainly separates him from the re- 
mainder of the animal kingdom. But 
man possesses a third nature, a super 
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or divine nature, which elevates him 
still further above the natural order. 
Man is indeed all three—animal, 
mind, and spirit. But least important 
is his animal nature, most important 
his divine nature. 

Here in the Middle Ages, for the 
first time, man was seen as a combi- 
nation of three aspects of nature 
which are not only different from one 
another but represent a hierarchy 
from low to high in the cosmic 
scheme of things. And since man’s 
animal nature was the lowliest of 
his characteristics, it is not difficult 
to conclude that physical education 
did not enjoy much scholastic status 
during this period. 

From a Greek habit of glorifying 
the physical, man turned to a Medi- 
eval habit of despising the physical. 
Man’s animal nature was to be ig- 
nored as much as possible, partly be- 
cause Medieval man did not know 
what to do with it but mostly because 
man’s animal nature was something 
to be ashamed of, tolerated as a nec- 
essary evil, and humiliated at every 
opportunity. Mortification of the 
flesh was the watchword of the day. 

All of this came into operational 
meaning in philosophies of asceticism 
so characteristic of the early Chris- 
tian period. Men in secular life as 
well as those in monastic orders dis- 
covered a certain serene integrity in 
punishing their bodies, in denying to 
the flesh its proper requirements 
whether of warmth, or food, or rest, 
or sexual satisfaction, or merely peri- 
odic moments of bodily comfort. 

It is true, of course, that in its 
more positive form the ascetic ideal 
valued bodily denial and maltreat- 
ment as a means to harden the body 
and thus prepare it for withstanding 
the normal torments of a hard ex- 
istence. Thus Locke, writing Some 
Thoughts Concerning Education 
much later, toward the close of the 
1600’s, could prescribe in his educa- 
tional program a hard regimen of 
toughening, including frequent cold 
baths and shoes made with holes in 
the soles so that cold and wet would 
be children’s daily companions. 

But whichever turn asceticism 
took, there was hardly any room for 
special educational concern with the 
welfare of the body. About the only 


role physical education could play in 
the Medieval period was a practical 
one of preparing boys for knighthood 
and military exploits or to ready 
them for participation in the endless 
round of games and tournaments by 
which the Medieval period amused 
itself. But philosophically speaking, 
there was nothing in man’s basic defi- 
nition which called for physical edu- 
cation in any form, fand in conse- 
quence the middle period in man’s 
history separating the Greeks from 
ourselves was a pretty barren inter- 
val so far as physical education was 
concerned. 


3. Man is a receptacle of knowledge. 
When the world finally awoke from 
the lethargy of the Middle Ages, 
when Columbus and his predecessors 
opened up the New World, when 
Copernicus and Kepler and Galileo 
opened up the scientific study of na- 
ture and the heavens, in short when 
the human mind broke out of the 
hard mold of authoritarianism and 
absolutism, there came a new dawn- 
ing. Knowledge for the first time 
was seen to be something useful, 
something which could be utilized to 
improve the human environment. 

As the Enlightenment — slowly 
spread about the Western world and 
as men came to have a sense of con- 
nection with a wider and wider en- 
vironment, there was a new and novel 
feeling that man may be a body, a 
mind, and a soul but he was first and, 
above all, a knowing creature, an or- 
ganism who had the peculiar ability 
to learn things and to use these 
learnings in improving his living. 

Moreover, it was discovered that 
this peculiar organism had the gift 
of accumulating much knowledge be- 
fore ever putting it to any practical 
use. Man’s mind came to be seen as 
something of a psychological ware- 
house, where you could store up bits 
and pieces of encyclopedic informa- 
tion until the individual, facing a 
given situation, would call up the nec- 
essary information to deal with some 
problem in his experience. Indeed, 
this storing away of information was 
seen to be enjoyable as an end in 
itself, and the popular notion grew 
that education was the accumulation 
of knowledge for knowledge’s own 
sake. 


Thus man emerged in the modern 
era as a receptacle of knowledge, and 
the business of education was to fill 
him full. This is referred to by some 
scornful critics as the ‘“Two-Gallon- 
Jug” theory of education. Of course, 
everyone’s jug has its own capacity 
and there was consequently a limit 
to every individual’s learning, but the 
business of teaching was clear and 
unmistakable—to transmit to each 
individual as much knowledge as he 
could absorb. The encyclopedia pro- 
vided the supply; the teacher became 
the conveyor belt; and the pupil be- 
came the vessel into which the stuff 
was placed. 

Now the role of physical education 
in the Two-Gallon-Jug conception of 
education has always been somewhat 
obscure. Since the body was thought 
to develop naturally, needing no spe- 
cial assistance from outside sources, 
the feeling grew that bodily training 
did not have a vital role to play. The 
receptacle notion signified that man 
was a psychological receptacle; phys- 
ically speaking the metaphor of the 
receptacle did not seem to fit. 

The only excuse for physical edu- 
cation (and that’s about all it was— 
an excuse) was to provide a change 
from the rigorous regimen of get- 
ting filled up with knowledge. This 
shall become more obvious as we take 
up the next definition of man. 


4. Man is a mind which can be 
trained by exercise. Coming more 
recently on the scene has been a re- 
definition of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
mind-and-body man. The 19th cen- 
tury became obsessed with the ap- 
parent parallel that existed between 
the mind and the body. It was noticed, 
for instance, that the body is made 
up of organs, each of which is sepa- 
rate and carries on a special func- 
tion, but all of them working together 
in organic unity. So, likewise, our 
early 19th century psychologists be- 
lieved, the mind must be made up in 
some similar way. For want of a 
better term, they chose to call the 
“organs” of the mind “faculties” and 
some of these were memory, will, 
imagination, observation, and reason. 

Now since the organs and limbs 
of the body can be trained by exer- 
cise, so also are the mental faculties 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Jean Cronstedt, gymnast, demonstrates flexibility and strength. 


Hexibility FOR WHAT? 


UESTIONS RAISED as to the 
Q validity of the Kraus-Weber 
Tests of Minimum Muscular Fitness 
seem to have been well answered by 
the two articles by Fox and Phillips! 
in the September, 1955, JOURNAL. 
The great stress placed on a specific 
flexibility in interpretation of the 
whole Kraus-Weber score is the point 
most frequently challenged. I think 
Gladys Scott summarized what knowl- 
edge we have of flexibility very well 
in her book, Analysis of Human Mo- 
tion (p. 845), when she said: 

It is impossible to state how much flexi- 
bility is desirable, principally because it 
depends upon the individual’s build, muscu- 
lar strength, and the activities in which 
he is to engage. (1) 


RECENT STUDIES 

Marilyn Dautrich (2), in an intro- 
duction to a recent study comparing 
the Kraus-Weber Tests with other 
accepted tests, summarizes the litera- 
ture on flexibility studies as follows: 
“The findings seemed to indicate that 
trunk flexibility might vary with age, 
weight, sex, and body build.” 

Dautrich herself compared Kraus- 
Weber Muscular Fitness Test scores 
with the McCloy General Motor Abil- 
ity Test scores. Her sample included 
only 114 cases, of which 74 were col- 


1 See September JOURNAL, “How Fit Are 


Our American Schoolchildren ?” by Marjorie 
Phillips, p. 14, and “Results of Testing Iowa 
Schoolchildren for Health and Fitness” by 
Margaret G. Fox and Janet Atwood, p. 20. 
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lege girls; 20 were elementary school 
girls; and 20, elementary school boys. 
She also compared the Kraus-Weber 
scores of her college girls with their 
scores on the Neurotic Tendency part 
of the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory. She found no significant rela- 
tionship between the Kraus-Weber 
scores and the McCloy Test scores; 
and no relationship between failure 
on the Kraus-Weber Test and Neu- 
rotic Tendency. 

Dautrich’s samples were too small 
to be more than suggestive. Data 
from studies at Iowa and Indiana,‘ 
by the Kendalls (3), and by Hale and 
Mathews (4) include much larger 
samples and raise a real question 
about the interpretation of flexibility 
scores by Kraus. 


WEAKLY CHILDREN 

As to the so-called weakly Ameri- 
can children, I wish to raise four 
other points. One is that the average 
American is taller, heavier, and lives 
longer than at any preceding time in 
United States history. There are 
numerous studies which indicate this 
increased physical development and 
longevity. General Hershey’s pub- 
lished comparisons of first and sec- 
ond World War statistics, numerous 
university studies of change in size 
of students since the founding of the 
respective universities, insurance fig- 
ures, etc., all bear out this point. 


NIELS BUKH PHILOSOPHY 

The second point is that the par- 
ticular types of stunts involved in the 
Kraus-Weber Tests, especially the 
flexibility aspect, approximate more 
nearly the movements of the formal 
and individual gymnastic programs 
which still form the base of physical 
education in much of Europe and sec- 
tions of South America. 

Those of you who are old enough 
to remember Niels Bukh’s visit to 
this country in the late 20’s will re- 
member the flexibility fad and how 
instructors, including Bukh, would 
have the student flex as much as pos- 
sible, then push him some more. The 
free-exercise men in gymnastics are 
now emphasizing extreme flexibility, 
but for beauty’s sake, not for muscu- 
lar fitness. The split is not uncommon 
as a part of the routine of a great 
free-exercise champion. 

It must be remembered that 
strength and flexibility seem to be 
specific to the musculature and joints 
involved, not general traits. In other 
words, the specific types of training 
would affect the particular strengths 
and particular flexibilities. 


FIT FOR WHAT? 

The third point is that fitness is 
specific. To answer a question as to 
state of fitness (even muscular), one 
needs to ask, “Fitness for what?” 
An oft-stated philosophy of the 
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Armed Services during the second 
World War was, “You give us a 
healthy specimen without physical 
defects and we will put him in shape.” 
The taller, heavier, healthier Ameri- 
ean citizen of nowadays would seem 
to be better material for conditioning 
purposes. Whether or not he is more 
or less fit depends on what particular 
fitness, or what particular muscular 
strengths (if we emphasize 
strengths), we are measuring. 

Strength is measured by the con- 
tractile pull of a muscle or group of 
muscles and is specific to the muscle 
or group of muscles measured. More- 
over, both strength and endurance 
are temporary states depending on 
continuance of conditioning experi- 
ence for preservation of any really 
appreciable level beyond what the 
mere daily routine of life requires. 
One only needs to immobilize a limb 
with a cast for a few weeks to demon- 
strate how temporary this state is. 

Experiments with dogs and guinea 
pigs (5) have shown that 60 to 80 
days of vigorous exercise will in- 
crease muscle-cell size, and will in- 
crease capillarization almost a half; 
but that all this increase is lost after 
90 days of rest. We can develop in a 
few weeks a “minimum muscular fit- 
ness” to do the average task of life 
by “overload” exercise in doing that 
task. 


ONLY WHOLES HAVE MEANING 

The fourth point is that phys- 
ical performance is a gestalt, a unit 
reaction. Bit measures or tests of 
isolated movements are not measures 
of the functional efficiency of the 
whole organism. The variation in 
range of individual measures even of 
such old traditional types as heart 
rate or blood pressure seem to be in- 
terpretable only in terms of the 
functioning of the entire organism; 
at least, recent studies in sports medi- 
cine would so indicate. Yet the Kraus- 
Weber Tests are scored so as to fail 
any student in “muscular fitness” if 
he is unable, when standing with the 
knees straight to bend over and touch 
the floor with his hands. 

Almost a generation ago, the in- 
dustrial psychologists decided that 
the best brief test of one’s ability to 
do specific types of industrial skills 


ALL STUDIES of development agree 
on two things: that middle childhood 
is pre-eminently the time there is 
the greatest interest in both sexes in 
acquiring sensori-motor skills, the 
variety being endless, the choice de- 
termined mainly by local factors of 
popularity and supply of equipment; 
that through this development, and 
this only, can the child establish him- 
self as an independent, self-respect- 
ing, self-confident personality. 
—From DEVELOPING DEMO- 


CRATIC HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS, p. 140 


was an abbreviated sampling of per- 
formance of that same skill. Perhaps 
the best test of one’s fitness is his 
functional efficiency in the socio- 
motor milieu in which he finds him- 
self. 


A MEANS, NOT AN END 

The thesis is not that muscular fit- 
ness is undesirable. It is a highly 
desirable objective of our program, 
although, we hope, often a concomi- 
tant acquirement, just as the more 
inclusive physiological fitness (hae- 
moglobin increase, glycogen storage, 
larger muscle fibres, greater heart 
stroke volume, more capillary area, 
etc.) is a concomitant acquirement. 

You may recall that the athletes in 
training at Harvard dropped in 
“dynamic fitness,” according to Brou- 
ha’s studies during the war years, 
when they changed from the crew 
squad to the body-building and con- 
ditioning group (6). High levels of 
fitness are results of very strenuous, 
highly motivated work. One’s patri- 
otic responsibility may drive him to 
needed fitness levels during war but 
we need some strong motive such as 
one’s dream of athletic success to fur- 
nish that drive during peace time. 


OUR OBJECTIVES 

We want adequate musculature and 
suitable posture to prevent mechani- 
cal strains and needless fatigue. We 
also want fineness and nicety of auto- 
matic body-control in the great vari- 
ety of movements we make daily. We 
want proficiency, grace, and ease of 


movement. Along with our socio- 
motor and recreational skills, we want 
desirable social attitudes and under- 
standings and democratic principles 
of living. These social attitudes and 
understandings are largely concomi- 
tants of the whole program, of the 
influence of the teacher’s personality, 
and of the methods of teaching. 
Through our health examinations, 
our physical competitions won and 
lost, our health teaching, direct and 
indirect, we want the individual to 
acquire the ability to evaluate his 
own health, fitness, and skill. And, 
very emphatically, we want tastes 
and skills for recreation and socio- 
motor expression so that the indi- 
vidual may now and in the future: 
(1) Relieve monotony, boredom, worry, 


and strain through the therapy of enjoyable 
motor activity. 


(2) Enrich existence through self expres- 
sion in sports, the dance, physically active 
fun. 

Physical fitness is not an end in 
itself. One makes himself fit for 
something he wants to do. Did not 
Herrington and Wood state this prin- 
ciple a generation ago? 
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‘THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 
@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


FEATURING: 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and —@_ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 114” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L, 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 

$1.60 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Color) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... . 
$1.65 per uniform. 
For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors—all stocked for immediate de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design .. . 
$1.75 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


GYM von a sam- combination. This sample request 
ple of the T-Shirt an ym Pant so must come from the Ph | Edu 
WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG aan you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or o ~ ce, | Please 
Physical Education classes will look specify —~ 4 mi color when 
with your design in your school color ing for sa 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., Inc. BUY DIRECT— Manufacturers 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH— 
An Educational Opportunity 


by VIVIAN O. DAVID 


Principal, Smalley School, Bound Brook, New Jersey 


O WE ALWAYS make full use 
of the school lunch program and 
the opportunities it presents for real 
educational experiences? Does the 
school lunch program create a happy 
family atmosphere within the school? 
Through the school lunch program 
are boys and girls taught to be bet- 
ter homemakers, to plan, and to man- 
age—or is the school lunch program 
just a feeding program? 


PART OF CURRICULUM 

If school lunch is accepted as a 
part of the school curriculum, it 
would seem that all facets of the pro- 
gram should be explored. Education 
along lines of food can be on a prac- 
tical experience level. The economics 
involved in feeding can be made into 
real problems. The social learnings, 
necessary if meal time is to be a 
pleasant time in the family, can be 
met in a school situation and good 


Tabulating school lonch orders 
teaches practical mathematics. 


solutions sought. Work practice, man- 
agement, and planning—all of these 
are areas in which youth needs to 
be trained. The school lunch pro- 
gram is our best laboratory for test- 
ing and practice. 


PEOPLE INVOLVED 

If we are to use fully the educa- 
tional opportunities of a school lunch 
program, many people must be in- 
volved in planning and executing the 
program. 


Homeroom Teacher. The homeroom 
teacher will find in it a practical ap- 
proach for teaching good eating hab- 
its and the science of foods. The so- 
cial learnings involved will reach all 
the way from ordinary good table 
manners to thanking the cook for her 
assistance at a tea for mothers. 
Counting money, tabulating orders, 
ordering, and accounting can all be 
taught in meaningful situations if 
the lunch program is utilized for this 
purpose. 


Dietitian. The dietitian, a resource 
person in the foods area, will be 
brought into the classroom. It is she 
who can best explain to children the 
reason for serving whole white milk 
rather than chocolate milk. Her file 
of material should be a source of in- 
formation on the basic foods, guides 
to menu making, and diets to meet 
special needs. Fortunate is the school 
that can use as a resource person a 
trained dietitian. 


Nurse. The school nurse has a valu- 
able contribution to make toward a 
successful school lunch program. 
Special instructions on how to pre- 
pare for handling food are accepted 
readily if they come from the nurse. 
Special diets for those who need more 
or less of certain foods can be sug- 


gested by the nurse, and her occa- 
sional presence in the lunchroom 
gives a child support in abiding by 
a difficult diet regulation. 


Children. If menu planning is ro- 
tated in different classes, so that 
children have an opportunity to plan 
the lunches for a week, many people 
become involved. Furthermore, chil- 
dren then feel they have some choice 
in the matter and this is conducive to 
a good attitude toward foods. 


Parents. Menu planning is a good 
homework assignment, for the fam- 
ily can help. Setting up lunch menus 
for a week, being sure each is a good 
lunch from the nutrition standpoint, 
becomes a good family project. When 
the cost factor is considered, then 
indeed does such an assignment call 
upon all of the family resources. 


Guidance Director. The practical 
work experiences offered by the 
school lunch program are many. Set- 
ting up tables, counting silver, dishes, 
milk cartons—many jobs have to 
be done by many people and done well 
if the program is to run smoothly. 
Guidance counselors looking for real 
work experiences for children find 
them in the operation of the schoo: 
lunch program. 


Principal. For many people to be 
thus engaged in the full functioning 
of a school lunch program calls for 
structuring on the part of adminis- 
tration. It must be the belief of all 
concerned that certain educational 
experiences can be provided best in 
this way. It then becomes the func- 
tion of administration to provide for 
communication between homeroom 
teachers, dietitians, guidance coun- 
selors, parents, nurse, kitchen staff, 
etc., to the end that the school lunch 
program functions to the greatest ex- 
tent as an educational experience 
area. 


TEAMWORK 

There must be a common under- 
standing of the possible educational 
outcomes of a school lunch program. 
There must be freedom for all con- 
cerned with the education of the child 
to use this program for educational 
purposes. There must be a spirit of 
teamwork and a desire to use to the 
fullest extent this vital area of the 
school curriculum. * 
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NUTRIENTS N.R.C. ALLOWANCES* CEREAL SERVING PER CENT OF 
and CALORIES Physically Active Male CONTRIBUTION** DAILY ALLOWANCES 
PROTEIN 65 Gm. 7.85 Gm. 12 
CALCIUM 0.8 Gm. 0.17 Gm. 21 
IRON 12 mg. 1.44 mg. 12 
PHOSPHORUS 1.2 Gm. 0.215 Gm. 18 
VITAMIN A 5000 I.U. 187.5 
THIAMINE 1.6 mg. 0.16 mg. 10 
RIBOFLAVIN 1.6 mg. 0.24 mg. 15 
NIACIN 16 mg. 1.4 mg. 9 
CALORIES 3200 208 6.5 


OF THE NUTRIENT CONTRIBUTION OF 
THE CEREAL AND MILK SERVING... 


“National Research Council's 
Recommended Daily Dietary 
Allowances—Revised 1953. 


**1 oz. of breakfast cereal (whole 
grain, enriched or restored), 4 
oz. whole milk, 1 teaspoonful 
of sugar. Based on composite 
average of breakfast cereals on 
dry weight basis. 


As the table above vividly shows, the nutrient contribution of the cereal 
and milk serving** is unusually generous, not only as to the number 
of nutrients, but also as to the amount of each nutrient supplied. In the 
case of most nutrients, 10 per cent or more of the National Research 
Council's Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances for a physically 
active male is supplied by this serving. Any food which contributes 
10 per cent of the daily requirement of a given nutrient in each 200 
calories of that food, is considered a good source of that nutrient. 
A glance at the chart above shows that the cereal and milk serving 
comes close to making this ideal contribution. Of added nutritional 
significance is its generous contribution of B complex vitamins and 
iron and the high calcium content. 


Early in April each year the American Dairy Association and the Cereal 
Institute and its members join together for the Spring Cereal and Milk 
Festival to promote this economical and convenient food team with the 
slogan—“You Never Outgrow Your Need for Cereal and Milk.” Break- 
fast cereals are an important carrier of milk in the diet and account 
for about 15 per cent of fluid milk consumption. More milk is eaten 
with cereals than with any other single food. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Cross Country 
(Continued from page 8) 

them to compensate for a lack of 
natural leg speed and a quick finish 
at the tape. Also, the hill and dale 
work not only helps a lad achieve a 
great amount of physical endurance, 
but it helps his psychological endur- 
ance, and a middle distance runner 
must run as much with his mind and 
“heart” as he does with his legs. In 
addition, the cross-country route is a 
pleasant change from the routine of 
solely going around the track day-in 
and day-out. The runner seems more 


refreshed mentally, and a_ better 
spirit toward the over-all work re- 
sults. This is especially important to 
us at Greeley, for we get approxi- 
mately 30 boys a year out for the 
440, the 880 and the mile run, and 
we want to maintain their interest 
throughout the season. 


EFFECT ON STRIDE 

For several years, I have thought 
a great deal about incorporating 
cross-country work with the regular 
spring track workouts throughout the 
entire season for my distance run- 
ners. However, I never did anything 


The University of Wisconsin 


1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


JUNE 22 - AUGUST 17 


STAFF 


Professors Dr. Carns (Director), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; Associate 
Professors Miss Kloepper, Miss Schade; Instructor Miss Halver- 
son; Visiting Lecturer Miss Johnson (Madison Public Schools) 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


Margaret H’Doubler Claxton, Emeritus Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, formerly Chairman of Dance Division, University 
of Wisconsin 

George V. Bauer, Assistant Professor, Physical Education for Men, 
University of Wisconsin 

Margaret A. Bourne, Chairman, Girls Health and Physical Education, 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

John W. Bunn, Director of Athletics, Springfield College 

Lloyd N. Johansen, Supervisor, Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 

Bonnie Prudden (Hirschland), Director of Institute for Physical 
Fitness, Inc., White Plains, New York 


COURSES 


Courses in General Physical Education and in Dance. Areas: Dance, 
Health Education, Kinesiology, Measurement, Motor Development, 
Physiology, Principles of Movement, Relaxation, Research and Inde- 
pendent Study, Physical Education Theory, Practice and Technique 


WORKSHOP IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION @ June 25-July 20 


Offered jointly by Departments of Physical Education for Men and 
for Women. One week devoted to each of the following areas: 
Kraus-Weber Tests; recent developments in public school programs of 
physical education; tumbling; and analysis of basic skills in basket- 
ball. Fee, $35.00. No additional fee for those enrolled in 8-week 
session. May be carried for 1-2 credits. Students may attend for a 
portion of the course for fee of $10.00 a week (no credit). 


For details write: Director of Summer Sessions, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


about it until necessity practically 
dictated such a move. I had never 
been completely sold on it as any more 
than a good starter for my spring 
squad, for I was one of the many 
track coaches who felt that too sus- 
tained a period of hill and dale work 
in the spring interferes with stride 
once the boy gets onto the track. 

Some believe that while going up 
a hill a boy is understriding and that 
while running downhill he is over- 
striding; therefore, he never hits his 
correct stride on a hilly course. This 
sounded reasonably logical to me un- 
til the middle of last season, when I 
began noting the improvement of the 
boys who went back on the cross- 
country course to stay. True, running 
downhill has a tendency to stretch 
out a boy’s stride, but is that bad? 
We do not know what a given lad’s 
stride can be until the hip extensor 
muscles are stretched out and loos- 
ened to their full potential. Along 
with certain calisthenics, running 
downhill should really help to stretch 
the hip extensors and lower spine to 
the fullest capacity and thus increase 
a boy’s natural stride. Also, running 
downhill will help the boy get the feel 
of a good forward lean, for it puts 
the trunk more nearly in line with 
the driving leg and facilitates for- 
ward motion. This improvement in 
body lean will aid in streamlining the 
body while running and therefore re- 
duce air and wind resistance. 

In running uphill, the bors are un- 
derstriding to be sure, but there is 
value to be had in this also. In the 
final kick for the tape there is both 
a quickening and shortening of 
stride, and running uphill contributes 
greatly toward building up these 
power muscles of the upper leg which 
are so necessary in sprinting. And 
a quarter-miler, half-miler, or miler 
without a driving finish can never be 
a champion. 


PROVEN PRACTICE 

In conclusion, let me repeat that we 
are sold on incorporating cross- 
country work in the spring program 
for our middle distance boys right 
through to the end of the season in 
early June, for it is a practice that 
has proven itself at Horace Greeley 
High School in Chappaqua, New 
York. * 
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Must students have... 


Leading skin specialists report that if your students 
wear shoes, Athlete’s Foot may crop out at any time. 
Why? Because shoe-softened feet are highly susceptible 
to the fungi that causes Athlete’s Foot. Nature built feet 
to walk on soft, uneven ground, and when feet are 
covered by shoes... the skin does not have a chance 
to “breathe” in the manner nature intended. 


The foot skin performs the important process of 
eliminating certain body waste and poisons. This is what 
we, call “sweating”. 


As this waste (or sweat) accurnulates on the feet, it 
begins to decompose. This heats and irritates the skin 
. . and then the real trouble begins. At first, the only 
sensation is itchy, burning, uncomfortable feet. Later, 
abrasions and open sores appear between the toes and 
over the skin. You know the story from there, habitually 
sore feet, more students absent from classes, and a gen- 
eral unhappiness. 


HEALTHY SKIN BEST DEFENSE! 


Since we live in a modern age and your students can’t 
go barefooted, there is only one solution: condition the 
feet so the skin is tough, so that it resists the natural 
bacteria and fungi that are always with us. 


A report presented to the American Public Health 
Association states that it is useless to attempt to sterilize 
articles in and around bathrooms, showers, and swim- 
ming pools, or to impregnate them with fungistatic 


Here’s What School Men are Doing About the Problem of Athlete’s Foot: 


ATH 
FOOT 


A 


Photo Courtesy of 
Visual-Audio Com. Nat'l Assn. of Chiropodists 


agents. This report proves beyond any doubt that the 
only real answer is to properly condition the skin to 
resist fungi. 


HOW FOAM-X CONDITIONS FEET! 


Foam-X does a complete job of foot conditioning be- 
cause Foam-X destroys the fungi that causes Athlete’s 
Foot. It works in a gentle, non-toxic manner that builds 
up skin condition and toughens the foot at the same time. 


Because Foam-X works in such a natural way, it can 
clear up Athlete’s Foot in your school 100%. Try Foam-X. 
Use it as directed. If, in thirty days, it does not clear 
up cases of Athlete’s Foot in your school... if Foam-X 
does not live up to your expectations in every way, it 
costs you nothing. This is the unconditional satisfaction 
guarantee given to you by Huntington Laboratories, Inc.! 


PUT FOAM-X TO THE TEST! 


You can see for yourself how Foam-X works to reduce 
Athlete’s Foot. Simply order a thirty days’ supply of 
Foam-X. Use it as directed. It can... and must... leave 
your school 100% free of Athlete’s Foot. Thousands of 
schools throughout the country are using Foam-X today. 
Try it in your school and then you will find out that 
students don’t have to have, and keep, Athlete’s Foot! 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS: 


“Foam-X has solved our prob- 
lems! We had a few cases of 
Athlete’s Foot but Foam-X has 
checked them.” 

Athletic Director 


GAHANNA, OHIO: 


“We had several cases of Ath- 
lete’s Foot just before using 
Foam-X. There are no known 
cases of Athlete’s Foot now that 
I know of. We are satisfied in 
every way with Foam-X.” 

Supt. 


HOUSTON, MINNESOTA: 
“Foam-X has reduced Ath- 
lete’s Foot in our schools and 

the pupils enjoy using it.” 
Principal 
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Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Philosophy (from page 22) 
trained in this fashion. Memory 
could be developed through memoriz- 
ing things—words, numbers, etc. 
This definition of man is recogniz- 
able as being at work in many of the 
nation’s schools this very day. 

Now, carried forward logically, 
this conception of education could 
embrace a vital and active role for 
physical education. If the object of 
education is to exercise both mind 
and body, the curriculum would nec- 
essarily have a big job for physical 
education to do. Historically, how- 
ever, this conception of man when 
applied to education has always 
tended in the direction of the intel- 
lectual and mental faculties, their 
nurture and development, rather 
than the “faculties” of the body. As 
a result, physical education has been 
frozen out once again, except that 
bodily exercise was considered nec- 
essary to maintain proper balance in 
the individual. 

After all, training the mind is 
hard work. An individual cannot be 
expected to continue mental activity 
all day without periodic refresher 
periods of physical activity. But the 
prime purpose of these periods of 
physical activity was not to build the 
body or train it in special operations, 
but to restore to the person the en- 
ergy and inclination to continue with 
mental exercises. 

This, of course, is physical activ- 
ity, not physical education, and is 
designed to rejuvenate the individual 
and render him teachable in the class- 
room where he must sit quietly for 
long stretches of time and make his 
body as immobile as possible. Many 
of today’s elementary school teach- 
ers, operating on this principle, view 
the recess period pretty much as a 
time for youngsters to blow off steam, 
to jump and run, and get their ram- 
bunction worked out and to return 
to the quiet of the classroom in a 
passive and receptive mood so that 
teaching and learning can start up 
again. 

This is certainly a long, long way 
from physical education as we see it 
in our own day and time. And it is 
interesting to note that except for 
the classical Greek notion of man, 
all earlier theories of education have 


failed to provide much in the way 
of educating the body. It is ironic, 
in a way, that so far as physical edu- 
cation is concerned, we today are 
temperamentally closer to Plato and 
Aristotle than to any theory of man 
to come our way since these men 
wrote more than 2,000 years ago. 

So long as schools continued to 
base their practice on the theological- 
humanistic-intellectual tradition, 
there was no place in them for phys- 
ical education. No ‘“mentalistic” 
psychology will ever have any room 
for a genuine concern for the signifi- 
cance of the body. We stand today, 
however, on the threshold of a new 
psychology which sees man as a psy- 
chosomatic center of experience. It 
is in this unified and integrated con- 
ception of man’s many capabilities 
that the new education is being ham- 
mered into shape. 


5. Man is a problem-solving or- 
ganism. One of the greatest names 
in the world of teaching and learning 
over the past 50 years has been that 
of John Dewey. Dewey’s central phil- 
osophical idea was his redefinition of 
man as a problem-solving creature. 
Of course, Dewey agreed that man 
had reason, and also a spiritual tend- 
ency, that he could store up knowl- 
edge, and that the mind could be 
put through exercises (although he 
was right in believing that very little 
education came out of this kind of 
activity). But he insisted that all of 
these capabilities of man were simply 
an outgrowth of his capacity to solve 
problems; they resulted from his de- 
sire to make sense out of his experi- 
ence and to order and fashion it (re- 
construct it, as he put it) to improve 
and enrich future experience. 

Dewey was, in a sense, the inter- 
preter of the modern mind, and the 
modern mind has awakened to the 
fallacy of splitting man into two 
parts, mind and body. Instead of 
two separate entities, man is increas- 
ingly viewed as an organic whole, 
with both mind and body being in- 
strumental extensions of one another. 
Physical education is not the train- 
ing of a separate and disjoined or- 
ganism which feeds itself, digests, 
eliminates, and reproduces; it is 
rather the training of the most im- 


portant thing a mind has, i.e., the 
body by whose action, intelligent ac- 
tion, the mind makes known its own 
presence. In fact, it is wrong even 
to suggest that the words “‘body” and 
“mind” can any longer be uttered in 
isolation. Each implies the other; 
neither can stand alone. 

Physical education in this modern 
sense then becomes the education of 
a most necessary instrument—the 
body—whose well-being, movement, 
tone, and expressive capabilities be- 
come of vital importance to the 
growth and development of the hu- 
man person. Without a body which 
can do the mind’s bidding, without 
a body which is capable of vigorous 
and co-ordinated action, of graceful 
and lovely movement, of feeling and 
tension, of love and emotion, of all 
the things the body can do, man’s 
mind is sterilized into inaction. With- 
out these things, a mind would cease 
to exist. 

The principle of problem solving, 
moreover, is primarily a social con- 
cept. Men go about the business of 
problem solving by living among 
other men, by finding out from oth- 
ers’ experience as well as their own 
how problems ought to be solved. For 
this reason, Dewey’s educational the- 
ories have always been heavily laden 
with social concepts. Education then 
becomes a social affair, a business of 
working with other human beings on 
common difficulties, rather than an 
isolated, anti-social, private affair of 
soaking up knowledge or exercising 
the mind. 

Why do we have movable furniture 
in our classrooms today? Why do we 
glorify group process? Why do we 
have social promotion in the lower 
grades? Why do we exhibit the art 
work of youngsters on the walls of 
the classroom? Why do we value uni- 
versal participation in intramural 
programs over narrower participa- 
tion in varsity athletics? The answer 
is obvious. Educators are in the 
business of socializing the individual. 

Now physical education, far more 
than other segments of the school 
program, seems to have found its 
way more directly and consistently to 
to the social individual and has been 
remarkably successful, especially in 
its recreational programs, in devel- 
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oping the “social self” which we 
know all too often lies dormant in 
many human beings. The work of the 
modern school in bringing individu- 
als into a sensitive awareness of 
themselves and thus also of the social 
situation about them, an awareness 
that reveals to them their heavy de- 
pendence upon other human beings, 
can be greatly augmented and en- 
riched by a strong and vigorous phys- 
ical education program. 

Finally, Dewey’s thought possesses 
a valued regard for the experience of 
this world, the experiences of the 
here and the now, the pleasures, the 
heartaches, the raptures and tor- 
ments of life as it is lived by all of 
us. What education can and should 
do is to deepen and enrich our aware- 
ness of the possibilities for joy and 
growth that lie open to us. 

The manipulation of our bodies in 
graceful and purposeful movement 
is as fully a member of this realm 
of life as the reading of poetry, the 
listening to music, the engagement 


’ in political and social action, or the 


making of a great career. What phys- 
ical education can do for our bodies 
is what poetics, the fine arts, and 
philosophy can do for our minds; it 
can open up new categories of activ- 
ity, new avenues of delight and fun, 
new approaches to meaning and 
value, and make it possible for us to 
be not only spectators of these prov- 
inces of enrichment but also active 
participants in their exploration and 
enjoyment. 


PE’S PLACE IN EDUCATION 
Whatever their conception of hu- 
man nature, Americans seem to have 
fallen in love with the physical man. 
The educated body, in our time, is a 
highly valued possession. Witness the 
enormous industry of spectator 
sports in our American culture. What 
the school must do is to show to the 
individual that the raptures of skil- 
ful, athletic movement are as neces- 
sary to the richer life as any other 
special facility he seeks to train and 
develop in his young years, and that 
if he would have them for himself, 
rather than witness them in others, 
he will need to receive instruction in 
them in the education program. * 
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poms SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS AT 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1956 


New York University Camp 
Lake Sebago 
Sloatsburg, New York 
UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
May 21 - June 13 
Open to undergraduate students with a major in 
physical education, camping or recreation 
SUMMER SESSION July 2- August 10 
Graduate professional courses in health, physical 
education, dance, camping, recreation and education 
RED CROSS AQUATIC SCHOOL 
June 14-24 and August 21 - 31 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 
INTERSESSION June 4-June 29 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in all areas 


SUMMER SESSION July 3- August 10 
Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in all areas 


POST SESSION August 13 - September 7 
Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in all areas 


Programs of Undergraduate and Graduate Study in 


Camping & Outdoor Education 
Health & Safety Education 
Physical Education 


Adapted Physical Education 
Recreation 
Physical Therapy 


Dance 
Rehabilitation 


These lead to the B.S., M.A. and Doctorate Degrees 
Write for further information and catalog to 


DR. LEONARD A. LARSON, CHAIRMAN 
Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation 
School of Education, New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


“TRoPHIES CHAMPIONS’ 


The Best That Money Can 


Ask your nearby Trophy Dealer, or write direct for 
information. 


F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 
Manufacturers Since 1876 i~ 
559 WEST 59th STREET — CHICAGO, ILL. 
Western Division 


151 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Eastern Division 

60 THOMAS STREET 
New York, N. 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


1956 SUMMER SESSION for Physical Education 
June 26 - August 3 


Courses leading to degrees of B. S$. M. A. and Ed. D. for: 
classrooms, laboratories and co ACHES 


facilities at M.S.U. are among the nation’s 


finest and provide a comfortable environ- 


ment for summer study. ° HEALTH EDUCATORS 
@ PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 


(Elementary) 


© PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 


(Secondary) 


RECREATION 
PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 


For further information, write: 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Archery, swimming, tennis, in- 
door ice skating, canoeing and 
Department of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation golf are some of the leisure 
Jenison Gymnasium 
East Lansing, Michigan 


time activities available. 


THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1956 


Sponsored by 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
CAMPS 


April 4-5-6-7 
HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Purchasing Agents ! ! 


For full information and reservations write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - Los ANGELES. 
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Chicago Park District Photo 


Chicago’s impressive lake front skyline, showing eastern border of main business district. 


Highlights of the Chicago Convention 


You can’t afford to miss the meetings, panels, speakers, exhibits, demonstrations, fun! 


HICAGO, the crossroads of the 
C nation, will again play host 
March 24-30 when our National As- 
sociation meets for the 59th time. 
Since we met in Chicago in 1940 with 
4,000 people in attendance, our mem- 
bership has almost doubled. There 
should be a record registration for 
the 1956 meeting, held in co-opera- 
tion with Midwest District AHPER. 


THEME 

The convention theme “Action with 
Purpose” is being applied to all of 
the planning. The “purpose” is to 
make this convention a reemorable 
experience for you. August H. Pritz- 
laff, convention manager, assisted by 
his staff and local committees, has 
been working for months planning 
exhibits, entertainment, tours, visi- 
tations, special programs, and other 
features you will not want to miss. 

Special room rates for AAHPER 
members are guaranteed by the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, convention head- 
quarters. You will be able to enjoy 
all the comforts and luxury of the 
world’s largest hotel at modest cost. 
It is wise to secure your confirmed 
reservation as soon as possible (see 
December JOURNAL, p. 7). 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
General sessions have been planned 
by Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER presi- 
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dent, to meet the interests of all in 
attendance. The opening general ses- 
sion on Sunday evening will be con- 
ducted with the reverence one would 
expect on Palm Sunday. The main 
speaker will be Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams, M.D., a person who requires 
no further introduction to people in 
health education, physical education 
and recreation. 

The second general session will 
feature Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, 
University of Chicago, an outstanding 
lecturer and scholar, speaking on 
“Physical Education and the Personal 
Development of American Youth.” 
The final general session Thursday 
will be a family affair, with Associ- 
ation officers reporting to the mem- 
bers. You will be impressed to find 
so many important projects under- 
way. 

The All-Convention Luncheon sched- 
uled on Wednesday has replaced the 
traditional banquet. Leonard Seheele, 
M.D., Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, will 
speak. 


EXHIBITS 

Exhibits will feature everything 
new in programs, materials, books, 
equipment, supplies, and facilities. 
The main exhibit hall will house 
over 100 commercial exhibit booths. 
You will find all of the known and ac- 
cepted brands of equipment and sup- 


plies, with a full display of the new 
lines. Outdoor education supplies, 
fishing, casting, and spinning equip- 
ment and hunting and shooting dis- 
plays will appear for the first time. 
Exhibitors will welcome your 
browsing and: will have many free 
materials and information for you. 
In a separate room on the exhibit 
floor you will find a large and attrac- 
tive display of educational exhibits. 
Both commercial and educational dis- 
plays will provide you with many 
ideas for improving your program. 


MOVIES, DEMONSTRATIONS 

Motion pictures and demonstrations 
will take place in the commercial ex- 
hibit hall. This is the first time we 
have had space to allow our exhibi- 
tors to demonstrate their equipment 
and games, to teach you how to use 
the equipment both personally and in 
your classes. We hope to have con- 
tinuous demonstrations and movies 
in this area. 


OUTSTANDING LEADERS 
Outstanding speakers and leaders 
will be on every program. This is a 
real opportunity to hear the leaders 
in our fields, to meet and to know 
them as personal friends, and to ex- 
change ideas on the many contro- 
versial issues now facing our pro- 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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at the 59th National AAHPER Convention 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 24-30, 1956 


HICAGO, second largest city in 
C America, will be host to the 59th 
National Convention of AAHPER, 
March 24-30. Convention headquar- 
ters is the Conrad Hilton Hotel, the 
world’s largest. 


THE CONRAD HILTON 

The Conrad Hilton has 3,000 guest 
rooms. Its exhibition room, ballroom, 
and guest facilities are unmatched. 
It is located on Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago’s most distinguished street, 
called “the front window of Chicago.” 

Strolling down Michigan Avenue 
is a favorite diversion of visitors to 
Chicago. Facing Grant Park, the 
Avenue has no eastern wall, the lofty 
skyscrapers overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan giving Chicago its colorful sky- 
line. 


SKYLINE 

Next to New York City, Chicago 
has more tall buildings than any city 
in the world. Most are in the Loop 


area, and just north of it along 
Michigan Avenue. Tallest is the 
Board of Trade (44 stories, 645 feet). 
The Civic Opera Building, with its 
enormous stage rising through 14 
stories and seating capacity of 3,600, 
and the Morrison Hotel, the world’s 
tallest, are each 45 stories, but the 
statue on top of the Board of Trade 
makes it the tallest building in feet. 
Three tall buildings have roof-top 
observation decks that offer striking 
views of the city: Wrigley Building, 
Tribune Tower, and Board of Trade. 


THE LOOP 

The Loop is the business core and 
nerve center of the city, the compact 
central portion which most visitors 
know and use. It is named for an 
actual loop of elevated railway tracks 
which carry elevated trains of 
Chicago’s transit system. Here are 
found the railway terminals, big de- 
partment stores, wholesale shipping 
centers, offices, theaters, hotels, 


Kaufmann & Fabry Photo 


Acres of live exhibits are housed in the Museum of Science and Industry, America’s most visited 


Park on Chicago's south side. Building is from Columbian World’s Fair of 1893. 


schools and colleges, libraries and 
museums. 

Here is the huge Merchandise 
Mart, a building second only to the 
Pentagon in Washington, with more 
than 4 million square feet of floor 
space. It covers two full blocks, is 
18-25 stories high. It cost $30 mil- 
lion. 

Michigan Avenue bridge is the 
most famous in Chicago, with two 
levels over the Chicago River, which 
flows backward—out of instead of 
into Lake Michigan. This change 
was made in 1900 as an aid to health 
and sanitation. 


GRANT PARK 

The city’s system of public parks 
is one of the biggest and best in the 
world. Grant Park, Chicago’s very 
handsome front yard, contains Buck- 
ingham Fountain, the largest and 
most beautiful of its type in the 
world, which is illuminated in color 
at night. Also in Grant Park is the 
Art Institute, world-famous for its 
collection of paintings, prints, and 


Kaufmann & Fabry Photo 
The Old Water Tower, Chicago's most 
beloved landmark, is the last relic 
of the famous Chicago Fire of 1871. 
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sculpture. It houses the world’s 
largest art school. 


WEST SIDE 

Most of Chicago’s population is 
concentrated in the West Side, where 
are also the thousands of manufac- 
turing and processing plants which 
make Chicago one of the greatest 
centers of industry in the world. 
In the West Side is a 300-acre de- 
velopment which will become the 
world’s largest concentration of 
medical facilities. It will be ten 
years in process and will cost $300 
million. 

Also in the West Side, the Chicago 
Stadium, world’s largest indoor 
arena, seats 23,000. It has been used 
recently for several political conven- 
tions. Hull House, most celebrated 
community and social service center 
in the United States was founded in 
1889 as the first of its kind in the 
world. Near there is a tablet mark- 
ing the site of the barn where a cow 
in 1871 is said to have kicked over 


’a lantern and started the Chicago 


Fire. 
The Brookfield Zoo, unique and 
internationally renowned outdoor 


zoo, is in the West Side. The Stock- 
yards, world’s biggest and busiest, 
cover 500 acres of the West Side. 
Nearby are the processing and pack- 
ing plants, such as Armour & Co. and 
Swift & Co., which have conducted 
tours. 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE 

Lake Shore Drive, superb high- 
speed express boulevard, takes the 
visitor to the sights and facilities of 
interest along the Lake Shore North. 
Here is Wrigley Field, National 
League Park, home of the Chicago 
Cubs, which seats 36,000 and even 
up to 50,000 during the World Series. 

Here also is Lincoln Park Zoo, 
famous on television’s “Zoo Parade.” 

In Lincoln Park is the Chicago 
Historical Society building, which 
houses a notable collection of Lin- 
colniana. 

The “Gold Coast,” name given to 
ten blocks along the lake shore on 
Lake Shore Drive, was built with 
palatial mansions of wealthy Chica- 
goans. Most are now torn down and 
replaced by luxurious apartment 
houses. Oak Street Beach, probably 
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the best known and widely used 
public beach in Chicago, is in the 
Gold Coast area. 

Washington Square, given to the 
city with the understanding that it 
be forever dedicated to free speech, 
is along the Drive. The Palmolive 
Building, a towering landmark, has 
on the top the world’s most powerful 
aircraft beacon. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Holy Name Cathedral, and 
the Navy Pier, official Chicago cam- 
pus of the University of Illinois, are 
in this area. The Pier extends more 
than 3,000 feet into the lake. Also 
in the West Side, American Furni- 
ture Mart, said to.be the largest 
building in the world devoted to a 
single industry, is a center for dis- 
play and sale of furniture. 


Kaufmann & Fabry Photo 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Convention 
headquarters, is world’s largest 
hotel, with 3,000 guest rooms. 


The Merchandise Mart on the north bank of the Chicago River is the biggest building ever built 


for commercial purposes. 


SHOPPING SECTION 

The retail shopping section of 
Chicago is conveniently located in the 
area of State St. and Wabash Ave. 
Marshall Field & Co., probably the 
most famous store in the world, has 
been a landmark for more than 100 
years. 

The City Hall-Theater District and 
the Financial District are nearby. 
The Board of Trade building is the 
‘home of the world’s largest grain 
market. Chicago is also the largest 
market for butter, eggs, potatoes, 
onions. 


RAILWAY AREA 
The Railway Station Area, with 
six railroad terminals, represents 


it houses thousands of wholesale firms and business enterprises. 


Chicago as the world’s biggest rail- 
way center. Few people know, how- 
ever, that the city maintains a 
remarkable special railroad which 
almost no one ever sees. It is 62 
miles long, electrically operated, and 
runs underground through the heart 
of the city, hauls merchandise to 
stores, coal and other heavy supplies 
to big buildings, removes cinders and 
trash. 


SOUTH SHORE 

Along Lake Shore South, we find 
the famous Chicago Natural History 
Museum, also called the Field Mu- 
seum. Covering 13 acres, with 48 
halls, it is one of the five leading 
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JEAN BONTZ 
President 


GARY BERRY 
Convention Manager 


Wednesday, April 11 
Morning 

9—Registration 

Afternoon 

4-5—CITY DIRECTORS AND SUPER- 


VISORS SECTION—John C. Thomp- 
son. 
Topic: “Pertinent Problems in Rec- 
reation.” 
Consultants — Harold W. Lathrop, 
field representative of Natl. Recrea- 
tion Assn., and Willard N. Greim, 
asst. manager of Improvement and 
Parks of Denver. 

Evening 

8-9—FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 
Antlers Hotel 


Colorado Springs 


April 11-14, 
1956 


Joint Meeting 
with 
Midwest Recreation 


Association 


Address: “Recreation”—Jay B. Nash, 
Dean, Brigham Young U. 


Thursday, April 12 


Morning 

8-5—Registration. 

8-9—Section Officers’ meeting. 

9-10:30—CAMPING SECTION—Helen 
Hartwig. 
Topic: “Camping as Developed at the 
U. of Wyoming”—R. D. Watkins, Di- 
vision Head, U. of Wyoming. 

9-10 :30—RESEARCH SECTION—Ruth 
Reid. 
Topics: “Selected Measures of Back 
and Abdominal Fitness of Elementary 
School Children” — Janet Atwood; 
“The Development of Muscle Strength 


THOMAS E. SMITH 
Health Education 


Vice-Presidents 


EDWIN R. ELBEL 
President-elect 


FRANK SILLS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


in High School Boys by Means of 
Isometric Exercises”—Charles Wol- 
bers; “Measurement of Selected Out- 
comes of Participation in Girls High 
School Interscholastic Basketball”— 
Mary Bell. 

9-10:30—TEACHER ©DUCATION SEC- 
TION—Reginald Strait. 
Topics: “Competencies I Want in my 
Physical Education Teachers”—W. H. 
Preston, principal, Colorado Springs 
High School; “Areas Which On-the- 
Job Teaching Indicates a Need for 
Better Preparation”—Bob Hamblet; 
“Are We Doing the Best Job in Teach- 
er Preparation?”—Henry Shenk. 

9-10:30—THERAPEUTIC SECTION— 
Orrin H. Marz. 


bs 


LOUIS E. ALLEY 
Physical Education 


VERNA RENSVALD 
Recreation 
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Topics: “Recreation Activities for the 
General Medical Hospital” — Ray 
Rickus, chief, Special Services, VA 
Hospital, Denver; “Recreation for 
the Orthopedic Child”—Virginia Gib- 
son, special assistant, health and 
physical education, Kansas City, Mo.; 
“The Recreation Program at the 
Boettcher School”—Clifford Gingras. 
10:45-12:15 — DANCE SECTION — 
Jean A. Burgess. 
Topic: “Dances of the Philippines” 
—Lourdes O. Saniel. 
9-10:30—PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION 
—Joie L. Stapleton. 
Topic: “New Aids in Public School 
Physical Education”—A Discussion 
of the new textbook for high school 
pupils. 

9-10:30 — RECREATION SECTION — 

—David Bartelma and Carolyn Gun- 
nison. 
Topic: “Problems in Joint School- 
Municipal Administration of Commu- 
nity Recreation” — Lyle Beaver, 
Greeley, Colo.; Eugene Hanson, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; Charles Kremenek, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; James Lewis, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Colonel William Reed, 
Loveland, Colo.; Garnet Stone, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Afternoon 


_1:45-3:15—Joint Meeting: GIRLS AND 


WOMEN’S SPORTS SECTION AND 
MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS SECTION—Lilliaw Cast- 
ney and Don Adee. 
Demonstration: “Gymnasium Bowl- 
ing”—Milt Raymer, exec. secy., Amer. 
Jr. Bowling Congress. 
Demonstration: “Badminton and Vol- 
leyball—Vital Corecreational Activi- 
ties’—Shirnley Price. 

1:45-3:15—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Elizabeth Abbott. 
Topic: “Report on the Kansas City, 
Mo., Experiment in Nutrition Educa- 
tion”—Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, AAH- 
PER vice-president for health edu- 
cation. 
Film: “The School That Learned to 
Eat.” 

Evening 


6:30-9:30—CONVENTION BANQUET. 
Address: “Open the Door of Your Life 
to Great Living’—Dr. Ben Lehmberg, 


First Methodist Church, Colorado 
Springs. 
Friday, April 13 
Morning 


8-10:30—CITY DIRECTORS’ BREAK- 
FAST SESSION—John C. Thompson. 
Topic: “Discussion of Pertinent 
Problems in Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation.” 

9-10:30—TEACHER EDUCATION SEC- 
TION—Reginald Strait. 
Topic: “Problem Areas in Teacher 
Preparation” — A discussion of 11 
problems related to teacher prepara- 
ration. 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


DAVID BARTELMA 
Colorado 


es 


Kansas 


KATHERINE GEYER 


ANITA ALDRICH 
Missouri 


BETTY GATES 
North Dakota 


DICKINSON 


owa 


MARY CHADWICK 


Minnesota 


CARL WEAR 
Nebraska 


DOUGLAS EVANS 
South Dakota 


ROGER YOUTZ 
Wyoming 


9-10:30 — RECREATION SECTION — 
Dorothy Lawhead and David Bartel- 
ma. 

Topic: To be announced—Midwest 
Recreation Assn. 
9-10:30—THERAPEUTIC SECTION— 
Orrin H. Marx. 
Topics: “Improvised Equipment for 
Corrective Physical Education” — 
Margaret Fox; “Physical Education 
Serves Well the Handicapped”—Ed- 
ward J. Smith; “The Heart and Ex- 
ercise”—Frank D. Sills. 

9-10:30 — DANCE SECTION — Jean 

Burgess. 
Topic: “Aspects of the College Dance 
Program”—Charlotte Irey. 
10:45-12:15—Joint Meeting: GIRLS 
AND WOMEN’S SPORTS SECTION 
AND MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS SECTION—Lillian 
Castner and Don Adee. 
Address: “The President’s Physical- 
Fitness Conference and Its Implica- 
tions for School Programs”—George 
Anderson, assoc. exec. secy., AAH- 
PER. 
Film: “They Grow So Fast”—George 
Anderson. 

10:45-12:15 — CAMPING SECTION — 

Helen Hartwig. 
Topic: “Rainy Day Games’ 
Hanpeter. 
Topics: “A Film and Manual for Use 
10:45-12:15—RESEARCH SECTION— 
Ruth Reid. 
in Developing Ability to Teach Sports 
Skills’—Jean Homewood; “The Re- 
lationship of Age to Certain Measures 
of Kinesthesis” — Ruth Reid; “The 
Measurement of Speed of Running 
with the Cathode-Ray Cscillograph” 
—Dale Pennybaker. 
Afternoon 


3-4:30—HEALTH EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION—Elizabeth Abbott. 
Panel Discussion: “Students Look at 
Health Instruction”—Allen R. Elliott, 
moderator. 

3-4:30—PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION— 
Joie L. Stapleton. 
Panel Discussion: “Modern Facilities 
for Physical Education”—Anita Al- 
drich. 

3-4:30 — STUDENT SECTION — Lynn 
Kindred and Robert Gill. 


—Dorothy 


Speaker: George Anderson, assoc. 
exec. secy.,. AAHPER. 
Evening 


8-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION, 
Address: “The Challenge of Tomor- 
row”’—Ruth Abernathy, past presi- 
dent, AAHPER. 


Saturday, April 14 


Morning 


9-10:30—THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
Discussion: “Physical Fitness and 


American Youth—Whose Concern?” 
Moderator: George Anderson, assoc. 
exec. secy.,. AAHPER. 

Panel: To be announced. * 
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37th 


annual 


conference 


MAZIE V. SCANLAN 
Convention Manager 


Sunday, April 22 


Morning 

11-8—Registration. 

9:30-11:30—Nominating Committee— 
Raymond Magwire. 

9:30-12—WORK CONFERENCE of the 
Committee on Coordination, Advance- 
ment, and Development of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
—Lowell C. Drake. 
Reports: William Stebbins, Health 
Committee, Carl Fischer, Physical 
Education Committee, Harry Thomp- 
son, Recreation Committee; Outline 
of plans for April 22, C.A.D. Work 
Conference. 

10-1:15—-Executive Committee lunch- 
eon. 


Afternoon 


1:30-5:30 — REPRESENTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY—Kar C. H. Oermann, pres- 
ident of Eastern District; William F. 
Meredith, Secy. 

:30-5:30—WORK CONFERENCE of 
the Committee on Coordination, Ad- 
vancement, and Development of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation—Lowell C. Drake. 


Evening 

8-9:30—OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
—Lloyd M. Jones. 
Address: “Faith and Fitness’—The 
Rev. Dr. Raymon Kistler, president, 
Beaver College. 


KARL C. H. OERMANN 


President 


CONFERENCE 


Ambassador Hotel. 


Atlantic City 


April 22-26, 1956 


Monday, April 23 


Morning 

8:30-5—Registration. 

8:30-9—Executive Committee and Sec- 
tion Chairmen. 

9-10:30—AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Gen- 
eral)—Robert Kalchthaler. 

9-10:30—INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 
SECTION—Raymond E. Sparks. 
Topic: “Report of National Confer- 
ence on Intramural Sports in Col- 
leges for Men and Women”—William 
F. Meredith, director of conference. 
Demonstration: “Broadening Your 
Intramural Program with a Coeduca- 
tional Activity’—George P. Nissen 
and assistants, Nissen Trampoline 
Co. 

9-10:30—RECREATIONAL THERAPY 
SECTION—B. F. Fiore. 
Topic: “The Rationale of Recreation 
in Hospitals’—B. EF. Phillips, recre- 
ation specialist in Special Service, 
Dept. of Medicine and Surgery, VA, 
Wash., D.C. 
Discussants: Robert F. Bigley, B. E. 
Phillips, B. F. Fiore. 

9-10:30 — RESEARCH SECTION — 
Leonard A, Larson. 
Topic: “Enzyme Changes in Rat 
Skeletal Muscle Resulting from Ex- 
ercise’ — George Hearn; “Physical 
and Physiological Effects of Exercise 
on Experimental Armadillos”—Sid- 
ney Schwartz; “The Effects of Cer- 
tain Types of Motivation on Physical 


Eastern 
District 
of AAHPER 


MARION PURBECK 
President-elect 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


WILLIAM MEREDITH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Performance” — Roscoe C. Brown, 
Jr.; “A Study of the Effects of Inter- 
School Athletics on the Physical Well- 
Being, Mental Health, and Social Ac- 
ceptance of Boys in Grades Four, 
Five, and Six”—Eugene P. Power; 
“The Effects of Frequency of Train- 
ing Sessions Upon the Elbow Flexor 
Muscle Group”—Robert Kruse; “The 
Effect of Instruction on the Develop- 
ment of Throwing for Accuracy of 
First-Grade Children’”—James Miller. 

9-10:30 — STATE MEMBERSHIP 
CHAIRMEN—Russell W. Neide. 

11:15-12:30—-HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Elena M. Sliepcevich. 
Topic: “Health Teachers . . . Know 
Your Children”—Mrs. Rena S. Craig, 
dean of women students, Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

Afternoon 


2:30-4—AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Safety) 
—Robert Kalchthaler. 

2:30-4—COMMUNITY RECREATION 
SECTION—Michael E Wargo. 
Topics: “Current Trends in Commu- 
nity Recreation,” “Survey of Devel- 
opments in Community Recreation” 
—George Sargisson; “Current Stud- 
ies in Community Recreation in Mid- 
dle Atlantic States” — Robert D. 
Sisco; “Current Problems in School 
Community Recreation Programs”— 
Othmar D. Wuenschel; Richard Rod- 
da, summarizer. 

2:30-4—SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—John H. Shaw. 
Topic: “Health Teaching in the 
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United States” (Observations of a 
Ford Scholar)—Harry Firger; “Sex 
Education as an Aid to Social Ad- 
justment”—Ann M. Cotter; “The Use 
of Mechanical and Scientific Equip- 
ment in Teaching Health Education” 
—Cornelius E. Keller. 
2:30-4—MEN’S AND BOYS ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY ATH- 
LETICS SECTION — Arthur G. 
Miller. 
Topic: “Questions and Answers to 
Present-Day Problems in Athletics” 
(A series of questions, suggested by 
school and college administrators, 
teachers, coaches, parents, and play- 
ers). 
Panel: Clary Anderson, Martin Fish- 
bein, R. H. Hearn, C. E. Hinchey, 
Howard Hobson, James A. Wylie. 
2:30-4—PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—Charles A. Bucher. 
Topic: “Professional Preparation of 
the Athletic Coach.” 
Panel: Charles A. Bucher, moderator, 
William Hughes, George Munger, Ar- 
thur Smith, Alfred Saseen, Ruth 
Abernathy. 

2:30-4 — GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS SECTION—Geneva Kehr. 
Topic: “How Can We Meet the Needs 
of the Athletically Gifted Girl?”— 
Minnie L. Lynn, moderator. 
Discussants: Marion E. Purbeck, Lu- 
cille H. Verhulst, Elsa Schneider, 
Ethel T. Kloberg, Leiand R. Gustav- 
son, Mrs. Frances T. Kaszubski, Ann 
Lee Delano. 

4:30-5:30—SOCIETY OF STATE DI- 
RECTORS—Everett L. Hebel. 

Topic: “Pertinent Problems Relative 
to Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.” 

4:30-5:30 — EXHIBITORS CLINIC — 
Lois Ackerman. 

4:30-5:30—W. N. O. R. C.—Elysia G. 
Phillipp. 

Topic: Open discussion for all offi- 
cials, judges, and board chairmen. 

Evening 


8-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
—Marion E. Purbeck. 
Greetings: Frederick Raubinger, state 
commissioner of education, New Jer- 
sey. 
Address: “It Takes All Kinds”—Ruth 
Abernathy, AAHPER past-president. 


Tuesday, April 24 


Morning 

8:30—Registration. 

9-10:30 — AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
(Health)—Robert Kalchthaler. 

9-10:30—-MEASUREMENT AND EVAL- 
UATION SECTION — Roscoe C. 
Brown. 
Topic: “Problems in the Measure- 
ment of Physical Fitness,” “Place of 
Strength Testing in the Assessment 
of Physical Fitness’—Gabriel Vita- 
lone; “Relationship of Motor Ability 
to the Assessment of Physical Fit- 
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ness”—Kenneth Wolf; “The Use of 
Flexibility Measures in the Assess- 
ment of Physical Fitness”—James 
Councilman; “Place of Cardiovascu- 
lar Tests in the Measurement of 
Physical Fitness” — Benjamin H. 
Massey. 

9-10:30—COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—Arthur L. Harnett, 
Jr. 

Topic: “College Health Education— 
Who Does It?”—Arthur F. Davis, 
moderator. 

Panel: Bruce Roxby, Muriel Farr, 
John Hocutt, Ernest J. Stewart, John 
H. Shaw, and a college student (to 
be selected). 

9-10:30 — COLLEGE AND PRIVATE 
AGENCY RECREATION SECTION— 
Edith L. Ball. 

Topic: “College-Community Relation- 
ships,”—Dan Dodson, prof. of educ., 
NYU. 
Discussion Leaders: 
B. E. Phillips. 
9-16:30—SAFETY EDUCATION SEC- 
TION—Peter P. Carter. 
Topic: “Is Driver Education Grow- 
ing or Losing Status in the Public 
Schools”—Ivan J. Stehman, chief, Di- 
vision of Highway Safety, Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
“Is Safety Education Growing or Los- 
ing Status in the Public Schools”— 
William E. Graffius; “Methods and 
Materials for Teaching Safety Edu- 
cation”’—a demonstration, Carl V. 
Slader. 

9-10:30 — AQUATICS SECTION — 
Gertrude Goss; Program director— 
Prudence Fleming. 

Demonstration: “Skin and Scuba Div- 
ing’—Richard L. Brown, American 
Red Cross, Wash., D.C.; Daniel A. 
Leonard, American Red Cross, Wash., 
D.C.; Wallace B. Hagerhorst, Central 
Branch YMCA, Wash., D.C.; “Adapt- 
ing Aquatic Skills to the Handi- 
capped”—George Reading and Daniel 
Bernhardt, Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Red Cross; “Synchronized 


Ellen Harvey, 


Swimming Demonstration,” Virginia 
Rath. 


ELENA SLIEPCEVICH 
Health Education 


ELMER COTTRELL 
Physical Education 


11:15-12:30—RECREATION EDUCA- 
TION DIVISION—J/. Bertram Kessel. 
Topic: “The Challenges We Face”— 
Jackson M. Anderson, consultant in 


recreation and outdoor education, 
AAHPER. 


Afternoon 


1-2:15—National Section of Girls and 


Women’s Sports — Luncheon — Jane 
Fuller. 

2:30-4—AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Rec- 
reation)—Robert Kalchthaler. 

2:30-4—CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION SECTION — Leslie S. 
Clark. 
Topic: “Outdoor Education in the 
Public Schools,” “A Brief Orientation 
to AAHPER’s New Outdoor Educa- 
tion Project”—Jackson M. Anderson, 
consultant in recreation and outdoor 
education, AAHPER; “Leadership 
Experiences in the Secondary Schools 
Through Camping and Athletics in 
Ontario”—Gordon A. Wright, direc- 
tor of physical and health education, 
Toronto, Ontario; “Outdoor Educa- 
tion Activities in the Public Schools” 
—Mrs. Marjory VanWart; “Using an 
Outdoor Education Laboratory for 
Elementary School Children of Har- 
ford Co., Md.”—Earle B. Wagner. 

2:30-4—CITY DIRECTORS—Richard 
F.. Hayden. 
Topic: “Guideposts for the City Di- 
rector,” “Physical Education” — 
Charles A. Bucher; “Health Educa- 
tion”—Leslie W. Irwin; “School Rec- 
reation”—Ellis H. Champlin; “Safe- 
ty”—Edward R. Abramoski. 

2:30-4—COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
—John Y. Squires. 
Topic: “Supplementing the High 
School Physical Education Program” 
—George Grover, State Dept. of 
Educ., Albany, N.Y.; “Book Work in 
College Physical Education’”—Hollis 
Fait; “Aquatic Activities in the Col- 
lege Service Program” — William 
Campbell. 

2:30-4—DANCE SECTION—Don Bege- 


HARLAN METCALF 
Recreation 


| | 
| 
: 
Vice-President: 
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SAM PRATT 
Delaware 


ROBERT SHULTZ 
Connecticut 


LULA DILWORTH 
New Jersey 


DUDLEY PURBECK 
New Hampshire 


Topic: “Recreation Education in the 
Dance’’—Harlan G. Metcalf and Rich- 
ard Kraus; “Modern or Contemporary 
Dance Education for Men”—Dorothy 
Madden; Demonstration by Modern 
Dance Group for high schools, Ocean 
City (N.J.) High School—Miriam B. 
Reichley. 

Diseussants: Margery Turner, Doro- 
thy Madden, Keturah W. Cox, Paul 
Romeo. 

4-5:30—STUDENT SECrION—Eliza- 
beth McHose. 

Topic: “When Are We Ready for 
Student Teaching?” 

Student Panel: Elaine Dietz, William 
A. Green, Reginald Holton, Ruth G. 
Olson, Harriet Compe, Paul Sweeney, 
Barbara Ayers. 

4-5:30—NSGWS (City and State Rep.) 
—Geneva Kehr. 

4:30-5 :30—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND 1957 SECTION CHAIRMEN— 
Marion E. Purbeck. 

Evening 

8—DEMONSTRATION 
lan. 


Wednesday, April 25 


Morning 


8:30-11—ALL STATES BREAKFAST— 
Karl C. H. Oermann, president, East- 
ern District. 
Presentation of Awards: Ruth Evans. 
Address: J. Lester Buford, president, 
NEA. 

11:15-12:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Elmer B. Cottrell. 
Topic: “Are We Achieving What We 
Should in Physical Education?”— 
Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER president. 
Panel: George H. Grover, Dorothy R. 


Mazie V.Scan- 


ELIZABETH COOPER DONALD BEALS 
Dist. of Columbia Maine 


PAUL FAIRFIELD 
New York 


JOHN JENNY 
Pennsylvania 


JOSE SEDA 
Puerto Rico 


Mohr, Grover W. 
Robinson. 


Mueller, Richard R. 


Afternoon 

2:30-4—AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Phys- 
ical Education)—Robert Kalchthaler. 

2:30-4—BASIC BODY MECHANICS— 
Nathaniel Parker. 
Topic: “A Verbally Annotated Bibli- 
ography of the Field’’—Josephine 
Rathbone; “Use of Mental Imagery 
in Changing Basic Neuro-Muscular 
Patterns”’—Lulu E. Sweigard; “The 
Backbone of Health as a Way of 
Living”—Norman W. Fradd. 

2:30-4—COMMUNITY HEALTH EDU- 
CATION SECTION—B. E. Hughes. 
Topic: “Student Health Organization, 
Oneida Co., N.Y.”—Phyllis Davies, 
Oneida Co. TB and Public Health 
Assn., Utica, N.Y.; “Industrial Health 
Education Program — Newburgh, 
N.Y.”—Florence Hyatt, TB and Pub- 
lic Health Assn., Newburgh, N.Y.; 
“A Community Workshop for Handi- 
capped Citizens” — Eleanor Green, 
N.Y. State Committee on TB and 
Public Health; “A Community Health 


> 


EARLE CROMPTON 
Massachusetts 


NAOMI LANTZ 
Maryland 


DOMINICK TADDONIO 
Vermont 


MARY McINERNEY 
Rhode Island 


Education Evaluation Study”—Doug- 
las Waterstreet, Dutchess Co., Health 
Association, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; “A 
Community Takes Steps to Promote 
Health Careers” — Blanche Arm- 
strong, N.Y. State Committee on TB 
and Public Health. 
Film: “Three Steps To Start Com- 
munity Action.” 

2:30-4—INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
SECTION—Don Kirckhoffer. 
Topic: “What Is Industry Trying to 
do with its Recreation Program”’— 
Don Kirckhoffer, RCA, Camden, N.J.; 
“People Working in Industrial Rec- 
reation”—W. S. Rubenstein, Phila. 
Electric Co.; “Recreation for Women 
in Industry—dH. J. Dickert, Pa. Bell 
Telephone Co.; “What Can the Rec- 
reation Profession Do for Industry” 
—Don Kirckhoffer: 

2:30-4—PUBLIC SCHOOL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION—Russell W. 
Neide and Everett L. Hebel. 
Topic: “Growth and Development, the 
Basis for Physical Education Pro- 
gram”’—Julia Weber Gordon, N.J. 
State Dept. of Educ. 
Panel: Margaret C. Brown, Ruth C. 
Boyle, Ray O. Duncan, Grover W. 
Mueller. 

4:30-5:30 — RESEARCH COUNCIL — 
Carl E. Willgoose. 
Topic: “How Can We Become More 
Effective”; “Current Photometric 
Studies of Posture at Yale Univer- 
sity’—T. Erwin Blesh; “The Re- 
search Methods Employed in Deter- 
mining the Principles and Functions 
of Outdoor Education’—Martin H. 
Rogers; “Why We Fail To Measure 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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time to select 
your BRODERICK 
Gym Suits for fall. 


Make sure your gym classes get off 
to a happy start next semester. An 
early adoption now will assure you of 
the style you approve in the right 
color, size and quantity, with no 
delays ... so, avoid 

the rush... look over the suits and 
separates on the next 3 color pages 
and write us today ... that’s all you 
have to do... your Broderick repre- 
sentative will make all the arrangements 
for your supply 

of America’s most popular girls gym 
suis—by BRODERICK 


STYLE G-525-CS, Shown in Cadet Blue Gym-Suiting. 


| 
= 
ty 
\ 
i 


s all time favorite combination has scored another popu- 
ity bullseye... STYLE G-166-CS shirt, shown in Cadet 
e Gym-Suiting, has a mannish yoke back . . . shaped body 
keep it tucked in . . . ‘‘shortie’’ sleeves . . . STYLE 
G1-CS tailored shorts, shown in Cadet Blue Gym-Suiting, 
e set-on waist band...extra long placket... straight 
nmed leg bottoms with small leg opening... snap fas- 
ers in matching color. 


For more than 
a quarter century 


all time favorite twosome can’t be topped for class 
ucting or participation... STYLE B-183-WB shirt fea- 
yoked action back... quarter sleeves...and extra 
‘h for secure “‘tuck-in’’...shown in White combed 
dcloth...the graceful shorts, STYLE B-300-CT have 
straight hemmed bottoms... button closing. . . belt 
and separate belt ...shown in Evergreen Gym-Twill. 


Love...at first sight...smart enough for the tennis 
court... practical enough for any gym activity... STYLE 
189-WJ slip-over shirt with ‘‘shortie’”’ sleeves .. . and shaped 
side seams .. . shown in White Gym-Jean . . . STYLE G-301-CT 
shorts with set-on waist band with extra snap fastener for 
adjustment... stays neat around the waist... makes the 
shorts fit just where they should...shown in Gold Gym- 
Twill. 


... Broderick Physical Education Suits have set the standard . . . test-proven 
to look well — fit well — wear well — launder well. Pre-tested quality fab- 
rics, Sanforized, mercerized, vat-dyed . . . lock-stitched seams, bartack rein- 
forced ... color fast mercerized thread . . . modern action styling... all these 
quality details have made Broderick the first choice of schools, colleges 
and universities all over the United States. 


Here’s a one piece suit for the demure miss... jump, 
tumble, turn cartwheels in perfect modesty... the original 
Broderick designed concealed elastic cuffs hold the legs 
lightly but firmly . . . give the appearance of straight 
hemmed shorts... the STYLE... G-510-CS, shown in White 
Gym-Suiting. 


An apple for the teacher who ordered this trim, free-action | Glam 
suit... STYLE G-164-LWB, shown in White Broadcloth...a] 
sleeveless in-and-outer shirt with shaped side seams and | “sho 
extra length for style and comfort ...the shorts are STYLE 
G-301-CT, shown in Royal Blue Gym-Twill . . . straight shor 
hemmed leg bottoms with small leg openings and the spe- cont! 
cial Broderick extra long placket...3 button-style snaps | cool 
in matching color. r 


= 


A made for action one piece suit... gathered fullness Calli 
under yoke back... shirred Lastex waist makes the suit that 
figure-clinging and adjustable to size variations... ‘‘tuck- for § 
up” concealed elastic cuffs give a free, skirt-like bottom sean 
with perfect modesty... the STYLE... G-515-CS, shown in 
Red Gym-Suiting. 


fi woo, | 


rree-action 


sloth... 


and 
are STYLE 
Straight 
1 the spe- 
snaps 


yven 
fab- 
ein- 
nese 
ages 


fullness 
the suit 
““tuck- 
2 bottom 
shown in 


Glamourous Gym Girls take notice... you’re bound to be 
lovely and fresh in this all white duet... STYLE G-166-WJ 
“shortie’’ sleeved shirt with 4 button-style snap fasteners, 
shown in White Gym-Jean . . . STYLE G-307-CT cuffed bottom 
shorts with set-on waist band and rear darts for perfect fit 
control... shown in White Gym-Twill...Considered real 
cool in schools, colleges and universities everywhere. 


Nothing can be smarter, easier to launder or better to look 
at than this simple black and white combination. . . STYLE 
G-166-WJ ‘‘shortie’’ sleeved shirt with 4 matching button- 
style snap fasteners shown in White Gym-Jean...and trim 
STYLE G-304-CT black shorts with white name stripe on the 
left side ...straight hemmed bottoms. Shown in Black 
Gym-Twill. 


Today’s suits are smartly styled and inexpensive. 


Designs and patterns are carefully proportioned 
for perfect fit. Two-piece combinations are inter- 
changeable. Simply select the shirt and shorts or 
shirt and knickers that fit your Physical Educa- 


tion program. 


Calling all girls... Here’s the smart, modern romper suit 
that has replaced mother’s old-fashioned bloomers . . . ideal 
for gym and tumbling... 
seams and yoked back make it fashionably trim, too... 
STYLE G-525-CS. Shown in Gold Gym-Suiting. 


“shortie”’ sleeves ... shaped side 


Sheer feminine flattery in this one piece suit... with flared 
pleated skirt...and yoked pleated back... and — shh — 
underbrief bloomers that are attached at the waist... self- 
belt with double ring fastener...4 buttonstyle snap fas- 
teners in matching color... and shaped side seams to keep 
it snug to the figure. STYLE G-7230-CS, shown in Aqua Gym- 
Suiting. 


BRODERICK 


MAKERS OF GIRLS GYM-SUITS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 192 


Slide, Kelly, Slide ...a wonderful combination for real 
tion and comfort...STYLE 189-TC slipover shirt in lu 
rious feeling Terry Cloth . . . ideal for real strenuous acti 
...and the favorite STYLE G-410-CT “‘Nick-short” . . . or 
nal Broderick designed concealed elastic leg bottoms | 
like regular shorts ... give the protection of old fashio 
bloomers . . . shown in Red Gym-Twill. 


An all-in-one suit for trim fit and free action. . . looks | 
shirt and shorts ... cuffed leg bottoms .. . bar-tacked s¢ 
belt with double-ring fastener...4 button-style snaps 
matching color... girls of all ages, shapes and sizes | 
good in STYLE G-517-CS, shown in White and Cadet B 
Gym-Suiting. 


If you 

did not receive 
our new 

color catalog 
write for it 
today. 


Tennis ... 
combination for tennis and badminton 
play . . . just right for any gym activ- 
ity... STYLE B-183-LWB, front opening 


anyone? . a popular 


shirt . . . in-and-outer . . . rear darts 
and shaped side seams . . . White Gym- 
Broadcloth . . . and STYLE G-6798-CT 
shorts with a rear set-on waist band 
that extends to adjustable front tab 
belt with double ring fastener .. . 
shown in Royal Gym-Twill. 


COLORS: All Broderick Gym-fabrics are vat-dyed in 
colors that remain bright and sparkling, fast to sun and 
frequent washings year after year. The wide color range 
includes these standard shades. RED, CADET BLUE, 
JADE GREEN, NAVY, GOLD, WINE, KELLY, 
ROYAL, MAROON, EVERGREEN, BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


FABRICS: Fabrics used in Broderick all-cotton wash- 
able gym suits are the best obtainable, especially select- 
ed and tested to give many years of wear. Special color 
matching devices are used to insure same shades of 
the color used, year after year. 


THE TEAM “PINNIE” STYLE No. 10. 
The ideal Team marker, in solid color: 
GYM-SUITING; cadet blue, jade green, 
gold and red.4” white numerals from 
1—12 front and back for additional cost. 
OFFICIALS “PINNIE” STYLE No. 11. 


Black and white stripes for officials. 


LEOTARD STYLE ZC 

A new and better Leotard for 
modern dance. One piece; oval 
neck, long or short sleeves, 
extra length zipper back closing 
and elastic in legs. Vat-dyed 
Durene yarn. Spring needle knit, 
controlled shrinkage. 

In Black and Royal 


23 31 

10 29 24 32 
12 30 25 35 

14 32 26 37 
16 34 28 39 

18 36 30 41 

20 38 32 43 
22 40 34 46 


Larger sizes on special order at additional cost. 


HOW TO ORDER Select the official gym suit for your classes from the styles in our catalog. 
Notify us of your choice and our representative will then make arrange- 
ments for supplying your suits. 
Most schools now find it more convenient to have their students purchase 
the official Broderick Gym Suits from local stores. Our representative will 
also make these arrangements for you. 
If you wish, write for a sample suit for inspection. A size 14 will be sent 
prepaid. There is no obligation on your part except to return it within 60 
days or keep it at invoiced price. 


2400 Broadway » Parsons, Kansas * Telephone 620 
1727 S. Brand Blvd. * Glendale 4, California 
Telephone CHapman 5-3025 
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Are You Preparing for 
OPERATION “FITNESS OF AMERICAN YOUTH”? 


“The recreation and physical education 
programs we provide our youngsters 
today—both in and out of school—will 
help to shape the lives and characters 
of our adult citizens of tomorrow.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 


These are some of the resources that you will find indispensable. 


Fitness for Secondary School 
Youth. 


A joint publication of AAHPER and 
the National Association of School 
Administrators. This book contains 
the most up-to-date information and 
program outlines for total fitness of 
our teenage population. Physical, 
mental, and emotional fitness are con- 
sidered in relation to health, physical 
education, recreation, and outdoor 
education. 


1956 $2.50 


Developing Democratic Human 
Relations Through Health, Phys- 


ical Education, and Recreation. 


The health educator, physical edu- 
cator, or recreation leader who wants 
to base his thinking and teaching on 
the most recent developments in psy- 
chology, human development, and the 
social sciences will find this book a 


Physical Education for 
High School Students. 


The first book designed and written 
as a text for high school physical edu- 
cation, it is a complete book of physi- 
cal education for high school boys and 
girls (7-12th grades), written by 43 
well-known people in the field. 

412 pp. 1955 $3.00 


Teachers Guide for Physical Education for 
High School Students. 


The Guide explains how to use the text for more effective 
teaching of physical education. 


64 pp. 


1955 50c 


(Free to those entitled to desk copies.) 


Children in Focus. 

This book brings into focus the phys- 
ical, emotional, social, and spiritual 
needs of the school child and shows 
how those needs can be met by a 
physical education and recreation pro- 
gram geared to the individual differ- 


constant source of new ideas. 


ences of children. 


288 pp. 1954 $3.00 


1951 $3.00 


— Use this order blank or facsimile today — 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 

1201 - 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Quantity (2-9 copies of one title, 10% discount; 10 or more, 20% discount). 
_________Fitness for Secondary School Youth ______ Children in Focus 
_Physical Education for High School Students 
Teachers Guide 


Developing Democratic Human Relations 


Bill me. Check enclosed. 
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GLEN E. GALLIGAN 
President 


Wednesday, April 11 


Afternoon 
Registration. 
Pre-convention meetings. 

Evening 

6-8—Dinner—ADMINISTRATORS AND 
SUPERVISORS—Robert Hager. 
Topic: “Symposium on Administra- 
tive Problems.” Members of Sympo- 
sium: George Werner, Spokane, 
Wash.; A. C. Pelton, Seattle, Wash.; 
James Ennis, Everett, Wash.; Eldon 
Jenne, Portland, Oregon; Vern Gil- 
more, Salem, Oregon; Roy Smith, 
Lewiston, Idaho; Lee Rankin, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 


e 

Thursday, April 12 

Morning 

9-5—Registration. 

7-9—Breakfast—EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

8-9—SECTION CHAIRMEN AND RE. 
PORTERS—William Tomaras, co- 
ordinator. 

9:15-10:45—-OPENING GENERAL 
SION—Glen E. Galligan, president, 
Northwest District-—“Official Wel- 
come.” Speakers: Rachel Bryant, 
AAHPER consultant in physical edu- 
cation and girls and women’s sports 
—“Greetings and Information from 
National Office”; Julian Smith, di- 
rector of Outdoor Education Project 
for AAHPER—“Adventures in Out- 
door Education.” 


Davenport 


Hotel 


PAUL M. JOHNSTON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


25th annual 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 


April 11-14, 1956 


11-11:45 — RECREATION HOUR — 
Jane Harris, vice-president, North- 
west District. 

Afternoon 

12-1:45 — COLLEGE SECTION — 
Luncheon and Program—Kathro Kid- 
well. 

Topic: “National Conference on In- 
tramurals for College Men and Wom- 
en, Washington, D. C., Oct. 1955.” 
Panel Members: Rachel Bryant, AAH- 
PER consultant in physical education 
and girls and women’s sports; Larry 
Golding; Mavis Lorenz; Victor P. 
Dauer; Agnes McQuarrie; and Ruth 
Wilson. 

2-3 — PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION—Margaret Coffey, vice-presi- 
dent, Northwest District. 

Address: “Quo Vadis.” 

Speaker: Mabel Lee, professor emeri- 
tus, Dept. of Phys. Educ., U. of Ne- 
braska. 

3:15—Tour to new Gonzaga High 
School. 

3:15-5 — RECREATION SECTION — 
Robert Haworth. 

Topic: “School and Community Joint 
Planning.” 

Consultant: Julian Smith, director of 
Outdoor Education Project for AAH- 
PER. 

3:15-5 — RESEARCH SECTION I — 
H. Harrison Clarke. 

Topic: “Reports of Research.” “The 
Relation of Selected Traits and Abili- 
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ion M 


GEORGE WERNER 


HAROLD ALTEROWITZ 
President-elect 


ties to Motor Learning in Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grade Boys and 
Girls”—Virginia L. Hoffman; “Role 
of the Health Educator in Guidance 
Services” — Harold E. Petersen; 
“Some Aspects of Strength and Range 
of Motion Beyond 180° Extension of 
the Knee of College Women”—Fran- 
ces R. Bascom; “Neuromuscular Re- 
sponses of Elementary School Pupils” 
William McArthur; “Professional 
Physical Education Programs in Col- 
leges and Universities of the United 
States”—Joseph Holland. 

3:15-5 — STUDENT SECTION I — 
Gail Schoppert. 
Topic: “How To Create Interest in 
State, District, and National Partici- 
pation.” 
Speaker: Rachel Bryant, AAHPER 
consultant in physical education and 
girls and women’s sports. 


Evening 


6-7:45 — NSGWS — Dinner meeting — 


Mavis Lorenz. 

Topic: “Twenty-five Years Progress 

of NSGWS.” 

Speaker: Rachel Bryant, AAHPER 

consultant in physical education and 

girls and women’s sports. 
6-7:45—PHI EPSILON KAPPA DIN- 

NER—William Rhoda. 

Address: “Leadership and its True 

Meaning.” 

Speaker: Dean Golden Romney, Wash- 

ington State College. 


Spokane, 
Washington 
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8-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
— Franklin Haar, vice-president, 
Northwest District. 
Address: “Prologue to Progress—1931 
to 1956.” 
Speaker: Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., 
consultant in health and _ fitness, 
AMA. 


Friday, April 13 
Morning 


7:30—Annual Executive Board Meet- 
ing of the Northwest Dance Section. 

8-5—Registration. 

8:45-10:15 — THIRD GENERAL SES- 
SION—Harold Alterowitz, president- 
elect, Northwest District. 
Topic: “Physical Fitness.” 
Moderator—H. Harrison Clarke. 
Panel Members: Donald K. Mathews, 
Theodore Schopf, Marion Broer, and 
Douglas D. Whittle. 

10:30-11:45 —SECONDARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH SECTION—Ellen Waters. 
Topic: “What Does the Medical Pro- 
fession Think of the Health Teach- 
ing in the High Schools.” 
Consultants and Panel: Doctors from 
Spokane area and Donald A. Duke- 
low, M.D., AMA. 

10:30-11:45 — MEN’S ATHLETICS — 

Carl Ell:ngson. 
Topic: “Track and Field.” 
Speaker: Jack Mooberry, Washington 
State College. 
Panel: LaVerne Mabbott, Nick Scar- 
pelli, and Don Hughes. 

10:30-11:45—WNORC—Shirley Cox; 
Mary Ellen McKee, presiding. Pro- 
gram to be announced. 

10:30-11:45—OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
—Victor P. Dauer. 
Topic: “The Omak School Camp.” 
Speakers: Carl F. Precht, curriculum 
co-ordinator; Kenneth Skyles, super- 
visor of the camp. 


Afternoon 


12-1:30 — STATE ASSOCIATIONS — 
Luncheon and business meetings. 

1:45-2:45— NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
BUSINESS MEETING—Glen E. Galli- 
gan, president, Northwest District. 
Program: Election of officers and 
business. 

3-4:15— isitation tour to elementary 
schools. 

3-4:15—HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS SEC- 
TION—Madelyne Walker. 
Topic: “The Scientific Approach to 
Physical Education.” 
Speaker: Don K. Mathews, Washing- 
ton State College. 

3-4:15—HIGH SCHOOL BOYS SEC- 
TION—W m. Haroldson. 
Topic: “Making the Most of Your 
Physical Education Facilities to De- 
velop an Adequate Program.” 
Panel Members: Wilbur Luft, Paul 
Smith, George Werner, and Nolan 
Burnett. 

3:15-4:15—THERAPEUTIC SECTION 
—Virginia Shaw. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


GA: 


FRANKLIN B. HAAR 
Health Education 


Topic: “The Physically Handicapped 
in the School Physical Education Pro- 
gram.” 

Discussion leaders to be announced. 


:30-5:30 — AQUATICS SECTION — 


Richard Hagelin. 
Topic: A. Skin Diving Safety—Dem- 
onstration of safe procedures; selec- 
tion of equipment; underwater haz- 
ards; B. Demonstration of teaching 
the blind to swim. 


:30-5:30 — SAFETY EDUCATION — 


William Burke. 

Topic: “Highway Safety and the 
Role of the Schools in this Program.” 
Panel: Members of the Washington 
State Safety Council of Olympia. 


Evening 
7-9 — CONVENTION BUFFET BAN- 


QUET AND PROGRAM — Presiding 
and Master of Ceremonies — Paul 
Washke. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


JOANNA MIDTLYING 
Montana 


ROGER C. WILEY VICTOR P. DAUER 
Oregon Washington 


Vice-Presidents 


MARGARET COFFEY 
Physical Education 


10:15-12 — DANCE 


JANE A. HARRIS 
Recreation 


Address: “New Horizons.” 

Speaker: Mabel Lee, professor emri- 
tus, Dept. of Phys. Educ., U. of Ne- 
braska. 

Honored Guests: Former Northwest 
District Association Presidents and 
Originators. 


9-12—Dancing 


Saturday, April 14 


Morning 
7-8:30 — Breakfast — EXECUTIVE 


BOARD MEETING. 


8-9 — STUDENT SECTION II — 
Deloris Mikesell. 
Program: “Workshop on Major 
Clubs.” 


8:45-10 — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION— 
Dick Guthrie. 

Topic and Demonstration: “Physical 
Education Through the Grades” — 
Dick Guthrie, Georgia Roffler, Flor- 
ence Bassett, Gertrude Lang, and 
John Kahle. 


8:45-10—RESEARCH SECTION II— 


H. Harrison Clarke; Mildred Wohl- 
ford, presiding. 

Program: Test Demonstrations. 
“Physical Fitness Index” — Robert 
McCollum and John Coefield; “Kraus- 
Weber Muscular Fitness Tests”— 
Donald K. Mathews; “Clarke Cable- 
Tension Strength Tests”—L. Richard 
Geser; “Flexometer and Tests”— 
Jack R. Leighton; “Woodruff Posture 
Frame”—Janet Woodruff; “Adapta- 
tion of the ASTP Test”—Arthur 
Koski. 


10:15-12 — COMMUNITY HEALTH 


SECTION—Kenneth Ross. 

Topic: “Community Development and 
Public Health”—John A. Schulz, 
assoc. prof. of psychology, General 
Extension Division, Oregon State 
System of High Education. 

SECTION — 
Alyce Cheska. 

Topic: “Latin America Dances.” 
Demonstrations: Edwin “Red” Hen- 
derson and the Silver Spurs. * 
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GLENN W. ARNETT 
President 


Wednesday, April 25 


Morning 

7:30-8:45 — Executive Committee 
breakfast and business meeting— 
Gienn Arnett, president, Southwest 
District. 

8-10—Registration and visiting ex- 
hibits. 

10-11:30—FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
—Glenn Arnett, president, Southwest 
District; Israel C. Heaton, vice- 
president for Recreation, Southwest 
District. 
Speaker: Albert S. Raubenheimer, 
educational vice-president, U. of 
Southern California. 
Topic: “What Are the Creative Pos- 
sibilities in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation in Our Chang- 
ing Culture?” 

Afternoon 

12-1:30—Luncheon meetings: Girls and 
Women’s Sports—Lois Messler. 
Men’s Athletics—John Barringer. 

1:45-3:15 — PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION, JOINT MEETING—Lois 
Messler—John Barringer. 

3:45-5:15 — PHYSICAL EDUCATION- 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION—Mil- 
ton Morse. 

3:45-5:15—Girls and Women’s Swap 
Shop—Lois Messler. 

3:45-5:15—Therapeutic and Boys and 
Men’s Athletics—Walter Crowe. 
Topic: “Protection of Athletes 
Through Officiating, Administration, 
and Training Methods.” 
Panel: Donald Handy, Ray Snyder, 
Bill Russell, Lloyd Burley. 

Evening 

5:30-7—Dinner meetings. 

7:30-9—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

Mercedes Gugissberg, vice-presi- 
dent for Health Education, South- 
west District. 
Speaker: Carl Nordly, chairman, 
Dept. of Phys. Educ., UCLA—“The 
Challenge of Democratic Leadership.” 
Audience participation. 

9—STUDENT MIXER—Jacqueline Wil- 
son. “Stars on Parade”’—Dorothy 
Hill, student of the U. of Nevada. 
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19th annual 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 


Riverside Hotel, 
Reno, Nevada 


April 25-27, 1956 


ART BROTEN 
Convention Manager 


Thursday, April 26 


Morning 

7-8—Breakfast—NSGWS Committee 
only—Lois Messler. 

8-10—REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
MEETING—Glenn Arnett, president, 
Southwest District. 

8:30-9:45 — STUDENT SECTION — 
Jacqueline Wilson. 
Topic: “Meeting the Problem of the 
Increase in Enrollment.” 
Guest Speaker: Luell W. Guthrie. 
Panel: Willard Sutton, Catherine 
Wilkerson, Drv. Losse, Gordon Mce- 
Eachron. 


ad 

MERCEDES GUGISBERG 
Health Education 


3:45-5:15 


Vice-Presidents 


RUTH RUSSELL 
President-elect 


10:30-12—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Lawrence Morehouse. 
Panel Discussion: “Factors in Chang- 
ing Health Behaviors.” 

Afternoon 


12-1:30—Luncheon meetings. Western 


Society for PECW—Anina Espen- 
schade. 
Research Luncheon—John Nixon. 
1:45-3:15 — RESEARCH SECTION — 
John Nixon. 
Topics: Sec. A. “Synthesis of Selected 
Research on Elementary School Phys- 
ical Education”; Sec. B. “Synthesis 
of Selected Research on School 
Health Education”; Sec. C. “Synthe- 
sis of Selected Research on Recrea- 
tion”; Sec. D. Reports of Individual 
Research; Sec. E. Reports of Indi- 
vidual Research. 
THERAPEUTIC SECTION 
—Dale Nelson. 
Panel Discussion: ‘Meeting Indi- 
vidual Needs of Adaptive Students 
Through the Regular Physical Edu- 
cation Class.” 
Speakers: Walter Crowe—‘What Spe- 
cial Needs Are Present”; John Sell- 
wood—“What Will the Regular 
Teacher Look For, and How Can He 
Give Adequate Attention to the Stu- 
dent in Need of a Special Program”; 
Earl Wallis—“Demonstration of Ex- 
ercises for Improvement of Posture, 
Body Mechanics, and Special Handi- 


MILTON B. MORSE ISRAEL C. HEATON 
‘Physical Education 


Recreation 
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SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


| 


HILL BRADY JUNE McCANN 
Arizona California 
RUTH RUSSELL JOE DICKINSON 
Nevada New Mexico 
r 
i 
ELIZABETH CHALLSTROM 
| Utah 
capping Conditions”; Roger Burke— 
“Some Poor Exercises Commonly 
Taught.” Joseph Pease, summarizer. 
Evening 
} 6-8—All Convention Barbecue—Arthur 
Broten. 


8-9:30 — Physical Education Show — 
Students, U. of Nevada. 


Friday, April 27 


Morning 


7-8—Breakfast, WNORC (open)— 
June Brasted. 
8-9:30 — RECREATION DIVISION — 


Israel Heaton. 
Panel Discussion: “New Developments 
in Recreation in the Southwest Dis- 
trict.” 
10-11:30—THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
—Milton Morse, vice-president, Phys- 
ical Education, Southwest District. 
Speaker: William R. Wood, academic 
vice-president, U. of Nevada—‘A 
Program of Positive Action.” 
Afternoon 
12-1:30 — LUNCHEON MEETINGS. 
Recreation—Lenore Smith. 
Student Section—Jacqueline Wilson. 
Guest Speaker — Tillman Hall, 
“What Is the Responsibility of the 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Eastern District 
(Continued from page 40) 

—panel: Clayton T. Shay, Dorothy 
Mohr, Leslie Irwin. 
Discussion leader: Carl E. Willgoose. 

4:30-5:30—SOCIETY OF STATE DI- 
RECTORS—Everett L. Hebel. 
Topic: “Pertinent Problems Relative 
to Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation.” 

4:30-5:30—STATE ASSOCIATION OF- 
FICERS MEETING — Lulu P. Dil- 
worth. 

Evenin 


8—DANCE—Mazie V. Scanlan. 


Thursday, April 26 


Morning 

9-10—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(OLD AND NEW) WITH OFFICERS 
OF ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS— 
Marion E. Purbeck. 

10-12—NEW EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE LUNCHEON — Marion E. Pur- 
beck. 

10-12 — NATIONAL SECTICN ON 


GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS— 
Yolanda Klaskin. 
Topic: “Demonstration Techniques 


for Large Classes”—Olive Krogman. 
Demonstration: “Bowling For Large 
Classes.” 
Topic: “Student Leadership in School, 
County, Community”—Frances Brag- 
ger, Helen Kirk, Arnie Degroot. 

10-12 — AQUATICS SECTION — Ger- 
trude Goss. 
Topic: “Now I Can See the Forest” 
—Carroll Bryant, American Red 
Cross, Wash., D.C.; “The Conference 
for National Operation in Aquatics” 
—Harold T. Friermood, National 
Council YMCA. 
Film: “Training Judges of Diving” 
—Phillip P. Moriarity and Donald 
Conrad. 

10-12—DANCE—Don Begenau. 
Topic: “Social Dance, Its Place in the 
Program”—Don Begenau, Mae Rus- 
sell, and Stanley Marczyk. 
Demonstration: “Social Dancing by 
Boys and Girls” from Holy Spirit 
High School, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Diseussants: Kay Frey, Mae Russell, 
Stanley Marczyk, Eilene Cassidy. * 


School Toward Community Recre- 
ation?” 
Outdoor Education Luncheon. 
:45-3:15 — PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTIONS—Dance Section—Dorothy 
Gillanders—“Meeting Our Challenge 
. for In-Service Education.” 
Demonstration Dance Clinie — Anne 
Pittman, Florence English. 
Recorder: Virginia Harris. 
Displays—Lois Fitzgibbons. 
Men’s Athletics Workshop—J ohn Bar- 
ringer. 
3:30-5—Executive Committee meeting 
—Ruth Russell, president, Southwest 
District. * 


Announcing: 


The First Three Pamphlets of 
A NEW SERIES 


in 


Health, Physical Education, 


Recreation 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


1) CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
2) OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
3) DENTAL HEALTH 


Each pamphlet meets these criteria 
for the series: 


Dependable 
Practical and helpful 


Readable and interesting 
Attractive and colorful 


Inexpensive 


Prepared by 


A Joint Committee of the AAHPER 
and The Classroom Teachers (NEA) 


AAHPER Publications - Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Classroom Activities, 64p. 


Outdoor Education, 32p. 
Dental Health, 32p. 


(29 copies of one title, 10% discount; 


10 or more, 20%) 


| enclose a check [] Please bill me [] 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Delegates to the Conference for City Directors in Cities of 100,000 Population. 


City Directors Conference 


First National Conference for City Directors of HPER 


HE FIRST NATIONAL Confer- 
_ for City Directors in Cities 
with a Population of 100,000 or More 
was held in Washington D. C., De- 
cember 12-15, 1955. Fifty-five di- 
rectors attended. 

The conference was ably directed 
by Harold K. Jack, supervisor of 
health and physical education, safety 
and recreation, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Virginia. 


TOPICS 


Grover W. Mueller of Philadelphia 
served as chairman of the steering 
committee, which planned the confer- 
ence. Topics considered were: im- 
provement of teaching guides; 
administrative and consultative re- 
sponsibilities; the director’s staff; 
summer and evening recreation pro- 
grams; time requirements; indoor 
and outdoor facilities and equipment; 
safety practices; interschool and in- 
tramural programs; the school health 
education program; and the safety 
education program. 

The Steering Committee was com- 
posed of George P. Farkas, Indi- 
anapolis; Ray G. Gluntz, Buffalo; 
George J. Kozak, Cleveland; Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City; Elmon 
L. Vernier, Baltimore; George Wer- 
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ner, Spokane; Grover W. Mueller, 
Philadelphia, chairman; and Car] A. 
Troester, Jr.. AAHPER Staff Liaison. 

Proceedings of the conference will 
soon be available. 


PLANS FOR FOLLOW-UP 

Directors who attended were en- 
thusiastic about the results of the 
meeting. Similar conferences are 
planned at approximately two-year 
intervals. It is also expected that a 
companion meeting may be held for 
directors in cities of 50,000 to 100,000. 


DELEGATES 

The delegates were: T. T. Abel— 
Pittsburgh; Chester L. Allen—Cor- 
pus Christi; Harold Bacon—Flint; 
Birch E. Bayh—Washington, D. C.; 
Robert T. Berry—Springfield, Mass.; 
T. J. Bleier—Miami; James Brad- 
shaw—Fresno; Crescent J. Bride— 
Rockville, Md.; Joseph Burns — 
Bridgeport; Greyson Daughtrey — 
Norfolk; M. A. Deutsch—Paterson; 
Lowell C. Drake—Erie; Wendell H. 
Emery—Grand Rapids; George P. 
Farkas—Indianapolis; O. A. Farr— 
Birmingham; Walter A. Gardell— 
Elizabeth; J. E. Gargan—Hartford; 
Ray G. Glunz—Buffalo; Thomas B. 
Godfrey—Louisville; I. H. Gold- 
berger—New York; Dorothy Gordon 


—Savannah; Roy G. Groe—Wichita; 
Robert H. Harper—Akron; Richard 
F. Hayden—Fall River; Lawrence E. 
Houston—Los Angeles; Doris Hutch- 
inson—Greensboro; C. Walter Kade} 
—Wilmington; Paul D. Keenan— 
Youngstown; W. W. Kilbourne—St. 
Paul; Louis Kittlaus, Jr.—St. Louis; 
George J. Kozak—Cleveland; F. G. 
McCollum—Savennah; Joseph Mc- 
Kenney—Boston; L. L. McLucas— 
Jacksonville; William J. McColgan— 
Buffalo; George Mead—Detroit ; Gro- 
ver W. Mueller—Philadelphia; Roy 


M. Needham—Houston; C. P. New- © 


dome—Mobile; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
—Kansas City, Mo.; Jack Pizzano— 
New Orleans; A. H. Pritzlaff—Chi- 
cago; Walter D. Roy—Kansas City, 
Kan.; Sidney Scarborough—Atlanta; 
Angelo Setien—Richmond; Paul H. 
Shaffer—Camden; M. D. Sheatsley— 
Columbus; Ludwell E. Sherman— 
Richmond; David P. Snyder—Oak- 
land; Helen M. Starr—Minneapolis; 
Charles A. Stover—Syracuse; Elmon 
L. Vernier—Baltimore; Ned L. War- 
ren—Arlington; George I. Werner— 
Spokane. 

Simon A. McNeely, Elsa Schneider 
—U.S. Office of Education; Ruth Ab- 
ernathy, Ray O. Duncan, Julian 
Smith—AAHPER Officers; and the 
AAHPER headquarters staff. * 
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Children and youth are the Nation’s most valuable asset. 
They are wholesome and eager; they possess great vigor; they 
are adventurous. At the same time they are ingenious and mis- 
chievous. Most of all, they have faith and trust in adults 
whenever and wherever their safety is involved. This fact 
places a tremendous responsibility upon us all to provide: 


I. “For every child a dwelling-place safe, - - -,”’* 

A Home that assures freedom to live, work and play safely; 
an environment with progressively reduced physical hazards; 
and a family program of continuous guidance that develops 
confidence and ability to protect one’s self and others. 


All children and youth need: 

1. A home built, equipped, and maintained for safe living. 
2. A home where there is an atmosphere of acceptance of each 
individual—where sympathy, understanding, love and affec- 
tion promote the mental and emotional health essential to the 
development of desirable attitudes and practices of safe living. 
3. A home where parents and children alike assume their indi- 
vidual responsibilities for safe behavior in all situations. 

4. A home where the family practices safe living at all times. 


Il. “For every child education for safety and protection against 
accidents to which modern conditions subject him - - -.”’* 

A School that recognizes ever-changing needs; progressively 
reduces physical hazards; and educates for safe living through 
instruction, example, and participation. 


All children and youth need: 

1. A school that provides and maintains a safe environment— 
buildings, grounds, equipment, supplies, machinery, heating, 
and lighting. 

2. A school that bases its education for safe living on con- 
tinuous research, local and national. 

3. A school that uses a 24-hour a day accident reporting 
system as one factor in planning and evaluating its instruc- 
tion in safe living. 

4. A school where guidance, supervision, and instruction are 
geared to personal responsibility for one’s safety and that 
of others, and where due emphasis is given to proper knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes, and habits. 

5. A school that provides, in all its activities, opportunities 
for pupils to develop the ability to make adjustments for safe 
living, both present and future. 

6. A school that permits democratic participation of children 
and adults in planning and enforcing rules and regulations 
designed for safe living. 


* “Children’s Charter,” White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, 1930. 
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7. A school that reflects a philosophy which emphasizes educa- 
tional experiences for youthful participants and which sub- 
stitutes an increasing sense of personal responsibility for 
restrictive and supervisory measures imposed by others. 

8. A school that facilitates interaction with the community 
for better safety. 


Ill. “For every child a community which recognizes and plans 
for his needs, protects him against physical dangers, -, pro- 
vides him with safe and wholesome places for play and 
recreation - - -.”** 

A Community where all agencies and organizations, through 
individual and cooperative effort, develop a program of action 
that meets conditions affecting the safety of youth. 


All children and youth need: 
1. A community that provides for the safety of its citizens. 


2. A community, rural or urban, that provides for and en- 
courages safe living on the streets and highways, on the job, 
in recreation, and at home. 


3. A community that considers the safe route to and from 
school, church, playground, and other youth centers in its 
planning. 

4. A community with adequate regulations and enforcement 
for traffic, transportation, building and fire safety. 

5. A community that accepts its responsibility for appropriate 
leadership and supervision of group functions. 

6. A community wherein safe and reasonable recreation pro- 
grams are provided for children and youth, under adult 
guidance and supervision competent to assist children and 
youth in making appropriate social adjustments. 


The Safety Charter for Children and Youth was developed by a joint com- 
mittee representing the organizations listed below. These organizations have 
approved the Charter. Any other organization or group of people wishing 
to approve or adopt it may do so. 


The organizations are: American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
Department of Classroom Teachers; Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; National Association of Secondary School Principals; National Com- 
mission on Safety Education; National Council for the Social Studies (all of 
which are departments of the National Education Association); The Society 
of State Directors for Health, Physical Education and Recreation; National 
Safety Council. 


We, as educational leaders. recognizing that conservation of 
life depends upon safety education of our children and recog- 
nizing that every individual has the right to contribute to 
safe living for all Americans, do hereby pledge ourselves to 
do all that is within our power to meet these needs of chil- 
dren and youth, 
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Highlights (irom page 23) 

fession. The Physical Education 
Division meeting will feature J. Les- 
ter Buford, president of the National 
Education Association. 

Recreation leaders will find over 35 
special recreation meetings grouped 
on the first three days of the conven- 
tion. The meetings have been planned 
so that specialists in hospital recrea- 
tion and industrial recreation will 
have a full program. 

Athletic directors and coaches will 
attend a complete program on ath- 
letics sponsored by the Athletic Divi- 
sion. Discussions and clinics on most 
sports and athletic activities will be 
included. Emphasis will be placed on 
high school athletics as well as col- 
legiate athletics. You will find name 
experts in each of the sport areas 
available for discussion and demon- 
strations. 

NSGWS will provide a rich pro- 
gram in girls and women’s sports. 
These programs and demonstrations 
have highlighted our national conven- 
tions for years. 

Students will find special programs 
planned and conducted for them. A 
special student lounge will be pro- 
vided as a place to meet your friends 
as well as students from other insti- 
tutions. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Special programs will include a 
pre-convention dance workshop pro- 
vided by the Dance Section Saturday, 
March 24; an Elementary School 
Physical Education Workshop Sun- 
day, March 25; and a National Con- 
ference on Accreditation Standards 
for Recreation Saturday, March 24. 
In addition, there will be the pre- 
convention meetings of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education, 
the Physical Education Society of 
the YMCA, the Society of State Di- 
rectors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, the Council for 
the Advancement of Hospital Recrea- 
tion, Delta Psi Kappa, Research 
Council, College Recreation Associa- 
tion, and others. 

Professional meetings will total 
over 100 and you will have to plan 
carefully so as to attend and partici- 
pate in the ones of greatest impor- 
tance for you. 


FUN NIGHT 

Social events have never been so 
plentiful. Big dances have been 
planned for Monday and Wednesday 
evenings. Tuesday evening will be 
the Chicago Special Fun Night, 
planned co-operatively with the Chi- 
cago Park and Recreation Commis- 
sion. There will be participation and 
instruction in all kinds of rhythmic 
activities, including South American 
Dances; scoring and skill games for 
classrooms, play areas, and gymna- 
sium; and social recreation for all 
occasions. Mr. Pritzlaff guarantees 
that each participant in the fun night 
will be able to take home a bushel of 
notes and mimeographed materials. 


WHO CAN AFFORD TO MISS 
A CHICAGO CONVENTION? 


AUGUST H. PRITZLAFF 
Convention Manager 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 
Midwest District President 


See FEBRUARY issue, 
pages 13-18 
for detailed program 
of AAHPER CONVENTION 


See Chicago (from page 35) 
scientific museums in the world. 
Nearby are the Shedd Aquarium, 
largest and most completely equipped 
in the world; the Adler Planetarium; 
and Soldier Field, a great stadium 
seating from 100,000 to 200,000. 

Farther on is the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, with wonderful 
exhibits of working models showing 
application of science to industry and 
modern living. Jackson Park, with 
a wooded isle in the middle of a wind- 
ing central lagoon, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago with its Rockefeller 
Memorial Chapel are also in this 
South Shore section. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Chicago’s varied business world is 
emphasized by a few startling facts. 
It leads the nation in packing and 
processing meat products, making 
telephone equipment, radios, tele- 
phone sets, housewares, railroad 
equipment, sporting goods, soaps, 
perfumes, cosmetics, structural steel, 
and tin cans. Chicago’s steel industry 
is the second largest in the country 
in number of people employed. It has 
the world’s largest grain and live- 
stock markets. 

More than 10,000 wholesalers do 
business in groceries, farm products, 
automotive equipment, machinery, 
paper, electrical goods, drugs, lum- 
ber, tobacco, dry goods, and hard- 
ware. Mail order houses do 93 per 
cent of the nation’s mail order busi- 
ness. More than 13,000 separate fac- 
tories produce over $15 billion worth 
of goods each year, employ more than 
one million workers. 

Carl Sandburg has perfectly ex- 
pressed the seething bustle of Chi- 
cago, when he wrote: “Hog butcher 
to the world—tool maker—stacker of 
wheat—player with railroads and the 
nation’s freight handler.” 


VISIT CHICAGO 

Your Convention Manager has ar- 
ranged sightseeing tours and visita- 
tions to schools. Many of the out- 
standing points of interest are with- 
in walking distance of the Conrad 
Hilton or easily available on public 
transportation. Visit the ‘“Cross- 
roads of the Nation” and attend your 
59th National Convention. See page 
33 for highlights of the Convention. * 
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Better Make Your First Step 
“LET'S SQUARE DANCE!” 
RCA Victor Record Albums 


Your best how-to-do-it square dance series yet... 
“Let’s Square Dance!”’.. and, just as you’d expect, 
it’s on RCA Victor records! 


Five “‘Let’s Square Dance!’ albums grade lessons 
carefully from easy steps for third-graders to most 
complicated calls senior-high students can master. 
It’s a useful step-by-step course for adult classes, too 
...a real all-round investment wherever dancing 
is taught. 


Here’s real square-dance authenticity. Columbia 
University’s Professor Richard Kraus calls the 
whole series; recordings made with actual dancers. 
Experts recognize Professor Kraus as a top author- 
ity, and he has graded his course perfectly for each 
age and each stage of accomplishment. What's 
more, complete instructions with diagrams come 
with all albums. 


Your RCA Victor dealer has 
“Let’s Square Dance!” Hear 
the albums, see the instructions. 
It’s your best step to square 
dancing everybody's going 
to enjoy! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES | 
| rpm Albums LE-3000 to 3004..... $2.98 each 
RCA \ / ICTOR 45 rpm Albums EEB-3000 to 3004................. 2.98 each 
| 78 rpm Albums E-3000 to 3004................... 4.98 each 
anaio —. All prices ore facturer's suggested list prices, ond include Federal excise tox. 
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Do modern 
girls ask as 
many questions 
about 
menstruation? 


Girls today ask even more questions 
than their mothers did. Partly because 
of a healthier, more normal attitude 
towards personal hygiene. And partly 
because of the enormous growth in 
popularity of internal sanitary protec- 
tion over the past twenty years. 

That’s why a teaching guide that 
covers every aspect of menstruation is 
particularly valuable. Times 
Have Changed” is such a manual. It 
contains anatomical charts. Doctors’ 
papers. Ancient superstitions. And it 
includes, as well, a discussion of in- 
ternal sanitary protection. 

Also available without charge is a 
students’ leaflet: “It’s Natural, It’s 
Normal.”” Send for both today. Even 
if you are already covering the subject 
of menstruation in your classes, this 
material represents a worthwhile addi- 
tion to your data. 


ee ee eee 4. 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-36-B 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 9 Tampax 
manual for teachers How Times Have Changed.” 
Booklet for students “It's Natural—It's Nor- 
mal” with order card for additional free supply. 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 7 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HOW TO HELP OLDER PEOPLE. A guide for 
you and your family. Julietta K. Arthur. 
Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., E. 
Washington Sq. 500 pp. $4.95. This book 
discusses solutions to every sort of 
problem which old age presents to 
younger friends and members of the 
family. Data is given on where to go 
for help and advice, what older people 
want, diet, health, exercise and climate, 
preparing for change, community sub- 
stitutes for home, old people’s homes, 
care for the mentally ill, finances, and 
relationships between different genera- 
tions under one roof. 


WHY NURSES SAY ‘NO’. . . To the Proposed 
Commission on Nursing Services. New York 
16: American Nurses’ Assn., 2 Park 
Ave. Outlines the objections of profes- 
sional nurses to House Joint Resolution 
171 to establish a Commission on Nurs- 
ing Services. 4 pp. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR. Frances L. Ilg and 
Louise Bates Ames. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 49 E. 38rd St. 364 pp. $3.95. 
Child Behavior is the first book from 
the Gesell Institute of Child Develop- 
ment to provide specific advice on what 
to do about the behavior problems of 
children which parents meet in every- 
day life. The reasons for the behavior 
problems and for the recommended ways 
of solving them are made clear by the 
information the book provides on how 
behavior changes with the child’s 
growth in the first ten years. 


YOUR COMMUNITY’S HEALTH. Dean Frank- 
lin Smiley, with Adrian Gordon Gould. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave. 1955. 438 pp. $5.50. This book looks 
forward to the day when preventable 
diseases will have been prevented, and 
men will be free to enjoy good health of 
mind and body. 


THE COLLEGE AND STUDENT HEALTH. Based 
on The Fourth National Conference on 
Health in Colleges. Ethel L. Ginsburg. 
New York 19: National Tuberculosis 
Assn., 1790 Broadway. 1955. 78 pp. $2.50. 
The program for college health services 
presented in this volume is based on the 
assumption that student health is an 
integral part of higher education, and 
that raising health standards in col- 


lege will make possible the elevation 
of intellectual standards. It places re- 
sponsibility for the physical and emo- 
tional well-being of college students 
upon the colleges themselves. The book 
outlines essential health services includ- 
ing admission medical exams, health 
supervision and treatment of illness, 
counseling, provision of a safe and 
healthful environment, physical educa- 
tion and recreation, health education, 
and mental hygiene. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN SCHOOL HEALTH 
EDUCATION. Leslie W. Irwin, James H. 
Humphrey, and Warren R. Johnson. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd. 1956. 360 pp. $4.50. 
This book is designed as a text for use 
in courses dealing with health teaching 
of both graduate and undergraduate 
students in professional courses. It is 
particularly adapted to courses prepar- 
ing health educators and elementary 
school classroom teachers. Also, it 
should be valuable to school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers in 
service. 


Physical Education 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR COL- 
LEGE WOMEN. Dept. of Phys. Educ. for 
Women, Florida State Univ. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., Inc., 215 W. 
9th St. 1955. 227 pp., illus. $2.75. This 
handbook has been prepared for use by 
women students in physical education 
classes in the general education pro- 
gram. It is designed to give a better 
understanding of the activities in the 
physical education program, to give an 
insight into its values, and thus gain 
greater benefits from the program of 
physical education in which they par- 
ticipate. Chapters on 18 different indi- 
vidual, dual, and team sports are in- 
cluded. A typical chapter contains the 
following information: Origin and de- 
velopment of the sport, description of 
the game, basic skills, strategy, tips on 
how to improve your game, courtesy 
and sportsmanship, selection and care 
of equipment, and suggested reading. 


EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA DUTIES, URBAN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION. 
Special Memo, Oct. 1955. Research Division, 
National Education Assn., Wash., D. C.: 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Practical Texts from MOSBY Press! 


Anderson—SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 


Here for the first time is a complete school health program in 
one book. Developed over several years and proven effec- 
tive in an actual teaching program, its aim is to present 
preprofessional and inservice teachers with a volume con- 
taining material, which surveys reveal, that these people 
need. It presents in a readily usable form, the actual knowl- 
edge and applications teachers of health need for effective 
work. It can be used as a text and reference in all univer- 
sities, schools of education, teacher's colleges. It is designed 
for the following courses: a) introduction to health; b) 
health education for the elementary school teacher; c) health 
education for the secondary school health educator; d) 
school health nursing; and e) school health administrators. 
It can be used as a reference book by the elementary school 
teacher, school nurse and physician, secondary school health 
educator, and school administrators. It contains authorita- 
tive materials on all aspects of school health. 


By DR. CARL M. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 486 pages, 29 illus- 
trations. Scheduled for release June Ist. In Prepara- 
tion. 


‘Bucher—FOUNDATIONS of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION | 


This new edition includes new material of special interest to 
students and leaders. Separate sections have been added 
on health, recreation, camping, and outdoor education. This 
will help the student and leader in the field to become better 
oriented in these fast-growing areas. A new chapter has 
been added on “Philosophy of Education” which will have 
deep meaning for all readers and especially those instruc- 
tors who wish to utilize this book as a philosophy text. The 
book has been reorganized into seven parts in order to pre- 
sent the material in the most meaningful manner possible. 
The latest information available has been included under 
such sections as Changing Conceptions, Professional Prepa- 
ration, Current Developments, Certification Requirements, 
and Employment Opportunities. 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER. 2nd Ed. 450 pages, 90 illus- 
trations. In Preparation. 


Turner—PERSONAL and COMMUNITY 
HEALTH 


This is not a superficial “health habit” text. It presents the 
scientific knowledge of himself and his community needed 
by the educated man and woman to live hygienically. It is 
presented in logical, orderly and interesting form. It is un- 
usually strong in illustrations. In this revision questions for 
discussion have been added to each chapter. It includes a 
new chapter on Safety. Major additions have been made 
to the discussion of Hygiene and Family Living. New subject 
matter has been included on such topics as lung cancer, mus- 
cular dystrophy, epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, 
arthritis, syphilis, tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, public health 
administration, choosing a doctor, medical care, health 
insurance, public health careers, and the health problems 
and interests of college students. 


By C. E. TURNER. 700 pages, 200 illustrations. Sched- 
uled to be ready on or about May Ist. In Preparation. 


Hanlon— PRINCIPLES of PUBLIC 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


There is reflected in this edition through the addition of ma- 
terial on sociological and cultural anthropological relation- 
ships to public health that public health is essentially a 
social science in which highly specialized knowledge and 
techniques are applied in a practical sense to the better- 
ment of society. The development of new tools, techniques, 
materials and media has forged ahead at an accelerating 
pace. New drugs, antibiotics, and immunizing agents have 
appeared. In the U.S. the length of life has continued to 
increase, and the needs for rehabilitation are becoming 
ever more important. Increasing attention is being given by 
public health workers to problems of stream and atmos- 
pheric pollution and to housing. Material dealing with 
these fields has been added to this new edition. 


By JOHN J. HANLON, Medical Director, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 2nd Ed. 693 pages, 47 illustrations. 
Price, $8.50. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me the book(s) checked with (X) on 30-day approval. Teachers discount of 10%. (It is understood that in the event the books 


ordered are adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copies will be cancelled.) 


(1 Anderson — SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE — 
In Preparation ‘ 


(J Hanlon — PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINIS- 
$8.50 


(0 Turner — PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH — 
In Preparation 


() Bucher — FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


TRATION About $6.00 
AAHPER—-3-56 
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BOOKS FROM BROWN 


[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK 
FOR COLLEGE WOMEN is written by the 
Women Staff of the Physical Education De- 
partment of Florida State University. It’s a 
book designed specifically for college women. 
It presents material pertinent to the physical 
education classes in the service program and 
in a manner to bring about desired outcomes. 


This new handbook will serve to supple- 
ment, not replace, class instruction. It will 
be of particular value to those students in 
large classes where the opportunities for in- 
dividual instruction are limited. 


Although the material is not designed for 
physical education major students, they will 
find it valuable as source material. It includes 
all forms of the dance, a wide variety of in- 
dividual, dual, and team sports. 


For each sport, a b-ief history and origin 
including the cultural background; descrip- 
tion of the game; basic rules; strategy; tips 
on how to improve your game; courtesy and 
sportsmanship; selection and care of equip- 
ment; safety precautions and measures; and 
suggested readi are included 


There are 235 large pages, 8% x 11 inch 
in size, with approximately 200 illustrations 
and photos. It sells for only $2.75. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on ap- 
proval if you wish. 


Books (from page 50) 


NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 46 pp. 50¢. 
This study of the salary schedules of 
142 urban school districts presents the 
findings on prevailing practices in extra 
pay for extra duties for all teachers. 
A major portion of the study is devoted 
to practices and policies on extra pay 
for those directing intramural and in- 
terscholastic athletics programs. Policy 
statements of selected cities for as- 
signed duties beyond the school day are 
reproduced in the last part of the Spe- 
cial Memo. 


TRAMPOLINING. Newton C. Loken. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Newton C. Loken, Gym- 
nastic Coach, Univ. of Michigan, rev. 
ed. 1955. 44 pp, illus. $1.00. This book- 
let describes and pictures trampolining 
stunts in order from the easiest to the 
most difficult. 


TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. George T. 
Bresnahan, W. W. Tuttle, and Francis 
X. Cretzmeyer. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1956 
(4th ed.). 528 pp. $5.50. In this edition 
an attempt has been made to bring the 
subject matter on track and field ath- 
letics up to date, and to make the book 
more useful to both coaches and ath- 
letes. Several chapters have been re- 
vised extensively, new figures have been 


added, and an outline has been placed 
at the beginning of each chapter. The 
techniques of each event are described 
in the order in which the athlete exe- 
cutes them. 


WOMEN’S ATHLETICS. George Pallett. 
Printed in England in 1955, this book 
is available in this country from Sport 
Shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33. 290 pp. $3.75. This book presents 
a history of the development of women’s 
track and field athletics and a brief 
outline of modern training methods. 
Part I deals with the international 
scene, relating the developments of wo- 
men’s track and field in various coun- 
tries of the world and giving consider- 
able emphasis to participation of women 
in the Olympic Games. Part II deals 
with the development of women’s track 
and field in England and Part III, with 
training and technique for the various 
track and field events. 


THE HOW-TO BOOK OF SKIN DIVING AND 
EXPLORING UNDERWATER. John Sweeney. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St. 1955. 176 pp. This is a 
practical guide and handbook for under- 
water swimmers. The author, a pro- 
fessional diver and oceanographic ex- 
plorer, gives a brief history of the 
development of the sport. He then 
(Continued on page 54) 


Fully illustrated 
with hundreds of 
action-packed 
instructional 


photos. 


~~ 


ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


A non-profit organization devoted to 
the advancement of athletic, recrea- 
tion and physical education. 


52 


50* each 


Discounts for quantity orders are 
available. 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR 


ARCHERY ¢ BADMINTON 
BASEBALL ¢ BASKETBALL 
BOWLING ¢ GOLF 
SOFTBALL ¢ TENNIS 
TUMBLING ¢ VOLLEY BALL 
WRESTLING 


Prepared the direction 
° 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Produced in an attrac- 
tive, easy-to-read style, 
these booklets serve 
as valuable reference 
and instruction books. 


Contains a comprehensive 
dictionary of expressions 
and terms common to each 
game, a bibliography, and 
other useful data such as 
court and field diagrams, 
rule summations, playing 
hints, and so forth. 
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—Important Ronald Books 


The ADMINISTRATION of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


WILLIAM LEONARD HUGHES, Temple University; and 
ESTHER FRENCH, Illinois State Normal University. A_ basic 
textbook designed for physical education courses as well as for 
supervisors and teachers in the field. Presents sound administra- 
tive standards and policies for handling problems imposed by 
increased enrollments. Covers active programs for girls as well as 
boys: intramural, interscholastic, and intercollegiate programs; 
special physical education for exceptional students; management, 
budget-making, financing, etc. Gives full attention to such topics 
as selection of teachers, orientation of new staff members, the in- 
service program, the retention of personnel, public relations, etc. 


76 ills., 383 pp. $4.50 


HEALTH in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HERBERT WALKER, Columbia University. Designed for the 
general course in health care of children, this outstanding book 
fully explains the role of the teacher in health education and 
welfare. It presents principles and practices of public health, dis- 
cussing characteristics of the “normal healthy child” and deviations 
from normal appearance and behavior. Covers conservation of vision 
and hearing, control of communicable diseases, emergency care, 
safety instruction, mental health, physical education, physical 
handicaps of children, etc. Many tested, practical suggestions for 
the day-to-day work of the teacher are given. 


16 ills., 14 tables, 228 pp. $4.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for Elementary Schools 


N. P. NEILSON, University of Utah; and WINIFRED VAN 
HAGEN. Revised edition of this complete guide to physical edu- 
cation for the elementary grades. Part one covers the organization, 
administration, and methods of teaching physical education. Part 
Il consists of a graded program of activities of proven popular 
appeal for grades 1 through 8. Twelve story plays, completely 
worked out in plan form are presented for grades 1 and 2. Book 
describes 110 hunting or active games; 75 stunts; 52 athletic 
games; 55 individual athletic events; more than 50 relay races; 
124 creative and traditional dance activities. 


75 ills., 84 music scores, 552 pp. $4.50 


DANCE COMPOSITION and PRODUCTION 
for HIGH SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


ELIZABETH R. HAYES, University of Utah. This volume shows 
prospective teachers and dance teachers at high school and col- 
lege levels how to effect a transition from teaching technique to 
the teaching of composition. It suggests methods of presentation, 
materials, and ideas for dance composition, stressing procedures 
which stimulate students to original efforts. Lists of suggestions 
for studies and accompaniment keep the beginning choreographer 
constantly in mind. Discusses costuming, staging, lighting, use of 
program notes, relationship of dance to music and other forms of 
accompaniment. Includes 12 examples of accompaniment for 
dance, and an annotated bibliography. 


75 ills., 210 pp. $4.50 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


—for Teaching and Reference... 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Interpretations and 
Objectives, 
Jay B. Nash 
10 ills., 288 pp. $3.25 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
Emmett A. Rice and John L. Hutchinson 
45 ills., 294 pp. 3rd Ed. $3.75 
TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
E. Benton Salt, Grace |. Fox, Elsie Douthett, and 
B. K. Stevens 
89 ills., 75 music scores, 340 pp. $4 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
David K. Brace 


10 ills., 392 pp. $4.25 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Organization and 

Administration, 
Jay B. Nash, Francis J. M h, and J tte B. 
Saurborn 

62 ills., 498 pp. $5 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


George T. Stafford 
114 ills., tables, 312 pp. Rev. Ed. $4 


2. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
FOR RECREATION, 
Gerald B. Fitzgerald 
352 pp. $4 
LEISURE AND RECREATION—A Study of 
Leisure and Recreation in Their Sociological 
Aspects, 
Martin H. Neumeyer and Esther $. Neumeyer 
411 pp. Rev. Ed. $4.50 
PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION, 
John L. Hutchinson 
310 pp. $3.75 
THE THEORY OF PLAY, 
Elmer D. Mitchell and Bernard S$. Mason 
542 pp. Rev. Ed. $4.75 
=* 


COMMUNITY SPORTS AND ATHLETICS— 


Organization-Administration-Program, 
National Recreation Association 
54 ills., 500 pp. $5 
SPORTS FOR RECREATION AND HOW 
TO PLAY THEM, 
Elmer D. Mitchell, et al. 
157 ills., 522 pp. Rev. Ed. $5 
SPORTS OFFICIATING, 
Elmer D. Mitchell, et al. 
17 ills., 490 pp. $5 
MODERN DANCE—techniques and Teaching, 
Gertrude Shurr and Rachael D. Yocom 
81 ills., 191 pp. 67%/, x 10. $4.25 
RHYTHMS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
Elizabeth L. Sehon and Emma Lov O’Brien 
123 ills., tables, 20 music scores, 247 pp. $3.50 
RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
Dorothy La Salle 
27 ills, 124 music scores, 201 pp. 67%, x 10. 
Rev. Ed. $4.25 
CONDITIONING EXERCISES 
FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


Anne Schley Duggan, Mary Ella Montague, and Abbie 
Rutledge 
41 ills., 15 music scores, 116 pp. B8Y/,x11. $3.50 


Catalog of books on Physical Education and related subjects sent on request. Order books from— 


——The Ronald Press Company @ 15 E. 26th St., New York 10—— 
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New Enlarged Edition 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
230 pp., 90 action photos, diagrams__ $4.00 
by H. I. Driver. International emphasis, 
showing the universality of good form and 
sound court strategy. Over 15,000 copies 
of this authoritative text are used by 
tennis instructors in 23 countries of the 
world community. Official rules in ap- 
pendix, and detachable wall chart, 18” by 
25”, are included in this edition. Postage 
paid anywhere in the world. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
109 pp., 43 action photos, diagrams __ $2.00 
For serious players who want to improve 
their form in nine strokes, and to learn 
court strategy used by champions. 

Chart — 
“FUNDAMENTALS OF 
18” by 25”, 18 illustrations _________ 

(sent free with ‘Tennis For Teaches” 
A graphic lesson with instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, vol- 
ley, footwork, court positions and place- 
ment shots. Constructed of heavy ledger 
paper, excellent for bulletin boards. 


Order direct from 


H. |. DRIVER COMPANY 
803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wisconsin 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 


Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 
High or College 
SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside $3 New York City Approved List 


Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Books (from page 52) 

describes skills and techniques, continu- 
ally stressing safety. The final chapters 
deal with “things to do under water.” 
In addition to marine exploring and 
spear fishing, Mr. Sweeney covers other 
hobbies in connection with this sport. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE ON GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS. Publications Committee of the 
NSGWS. Wash., D. C.: NSGWS, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1956. 112 pp. $1.50. 
Although this book is essentially the 
proceedings of the leadership conference 
held at Estes Park, Colo., in June 1955, 
it also contains the complete story of 
the planning of this program. Samples 
of promotional letters used in connection 
with the development of the conference 
are included in the appendix. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


THE FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK. 3rd ed. Ox- 
ford, Ohio: Fisherman Press, Inc. 1956. 
512 pp. $1.50. This handbook is a com- 
plete encyclopedia on casting, fishing, 
and boating activities. In addition to 
information on methods, there is a 
detailed listing of license fees and fish- 
ing facilities in each state. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION. Compiled by Mabel 
Lane Bartlett. Carbondale, Ill.: South- 


ern Ill. Univ. 32 pp. This brochure 
depicts one phase of the program in 
outdoor education at Southern Illinois 
University. It provides practical sug- 
gestions for using community resources. 


PLANNING SCHOOL-COMMUNITY SWIMMING 
POOLS. Prepared under direction of the 
Bureau of Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and the Bu- 
reau of School Planning by Louis E. 
Means and Charles D. Gibson. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: State Dept. of Education. 
1955. 58 pp. This publication is planned 
to emphasize best practices observable 
in California and to point out the steps 
that must be taken to provide aquatics 
facilities that will meet the needs of 
all age groups on a year-round basis. 


ACTIVITEENS. Published by the Cleveland 
Board of Education in co-operation with 
the Cleveland Railroad Community 
Committee. Cleveland: Board of Edu- 
cation. 21 pp. This booklet is a concise 
but comprehensive “how to” on organ- 
izing and operating a teen-age center. 
It may be used as a guide for com- 
munities in providing wholesome ac- 
tivities for the restless teens. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
Svramary of School Bus Accidents, Injuries, and 
Foralities in Pennsylvania, 1949-54. Harris- 
(Concluded on page 56) 


Get these 


Other Aids Available 
at Nominal Costs 


instRUcTOR's GUIDE -— For individual and 
group teaching incorporating information and 
Ss illustrations for Group Instruction, Lesson Prac- 
tice Using Indoor Facilities, and Limited Out- 
e door Facilities, Developing Exercises, Selection 
and Care of Clubs. 
FOR YOUR FALL PROGRAM! @ copoges Price $1.00 
* 
. . . from the National Golf Foundation booth 
i i GOLF LESSONS—Golf’s fundamentals as taught 
(No. 52) at the Annual AAHPER Convention re by America’s foremost professional instructors. 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, March © ilustrates and describes design, purpose a 
* range o e various clubs, the correct grip, 
24-30—or use the coupon below. These materials e hemes of the swing, essentials of good put- 
are offered freely as aids to schools, munici- ag common errors in gripping and 
polities and other agencies working to stimulate in. Price 
interest in golf and in broadening opportunities * Quantity discounts available 
for participation in the game .. . 
* 
NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION, Inc. @ THE EASY WAY TO LEARN GOLF RULES—A 
simplified version of the Official Rules of Golf 
e with 60 cartoons and illustrations. Entertaining 
A GOLF PLAN FOR SCHOOLS — Successful COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GOLF SURVEY— ™ @S Well as informative. Text on Rules pub- 
methods used in teaching golf fundamentals to Showing national participation in golf by Uni- e lished by permission of the USGA 
anizin e Go ass, Equipment, Facilities, sical Education, Intramural and inter-schoo 
Competitive Performance Tests, and a Course activities. & Quantity decounts evalieble 
of Study covering 16 weeks. 24 pages 81, X11 in. FREE e +e 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR GOLF—An invaluc- 
407 South ne. @ ble supplement in teaching the game. Covers 
INTRAMURAL GOLF PROGRAM MATERIALS — Chi 5 eet golf from its origin to design of facilities and 
Complete kit for staging intramural golf 5 Serre ve Sees @ clubs. Includes 187 illustrations on the funda- 
grams, includes: booklet ‘Suggestions for ; Please send me Free Golf Aids for Schools. mentals: the Grip, Stance, Swing, Putting, etc. 
ducting an Intramural Golf Tournament,” a Name 4 y 81, in. Pri 
Play Golf tournament draw sheets, cer- 74 poses 
tificates o ards and medals. School 
! 
Complete Kit FREE ; a wiki Discount information on request. 
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OF 


Saunders 


based on the health needs 
and interests of 15,000 college students 


Byrd 


TEXTBOOK of COLLEGE HYGIENE 


by Oliver E. Byrd, Ed.D., M.D. 


Professor of Health Education, Stanford University 
443 pages, 544” x 814”, illustrated. $4.50 


This easy-to-read text covers the hygiene subjects of prime 
interest to today’s college student. It is based on a survey 
of the interests of 15,000 junior college, college and uni- 
versity students and contains much-needed information on 
current health problems such as: courtship and marriage; 
pregnancy and childbirth; mental hygiene; narcotics; 
tobacco; alcohol; overweight and underweight; fatigue 
and rest; high blood pressure; etc. 

You'll find Dr. Byrd’s book thoroughly modern and func- 
tional in its approach. At no time does the author give 
the impression that he is “preaching” to his readers— 
for example, the four chapters on alcohol are excellent 
yet they do not reflect the spirit of the reformer. 

The author has avoided the use of technical terms as much 
as possible. There are no formal discussions of anatomy 
and physiology for the author feels that most students are 
sufficiently familiar with the organ systems which are 
presented in most high school hygiene courses. 


Students will appreciate the review questions and refer- 
ences for further study which are included at the end of 
each chapter. They will appreciate also the book’s in- 
formal approach and the interesting text material, all of 
which is useful and immediately usable. | 


Contents 


Health in Marriage—Pregnancy and Child- 
birth—Infant and Child Care—Some Common 
Emotional Problems—Causes of Mental Illness 
—Mental Health for the Normal Person— 
Treatment for the Mentally Ill—Nutrition and 
Health—Overweight and Underweight—Cof- 
fee, Tea and Cola Drinks—Care of the Teeth 
and Supporting Structures—Care of the Eyes 
—Fatigue and Rest—Alcoholism as a Na- 
tional Problem—Effects of Alcohol on the 
Body—tThe Social Effects of Aleohol—Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Alcoholism—Narcotics 
—Leading Communicable Diseases—Twenty 
Immunizations—Tuberculosis: World Health 
Problem Number One—Five Venereal Dis- 
eases—Poliomyelitis—High Blood Pressure— 
Heart Disease—Cancer—Accidents Are Pre- 
ventable—Health and Atomic Development— 
The Problem of Medical Care—Index 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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GAMES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITES for the Ele- 
mentary School, fully illustrated manual 
by Jeannette Smalley, suggests many 
games for grades one through six. JAPMR 
says: "The author has produced a manual 
which does an excellent job of meeting 
its objective. It is unhesitatingly recom- 

mended to anyone needing a handy source of ma- 

terial to aid him in selecting and leading simple 
athletic activities." 3rd printing. $2.50. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP in Physical Education 
by Maud Knapp and Frances Todd. A ‘how to’ pre- 
sentation for the pre- and in-service op ete edu- 
cation teacher, suggesting action techniques for 
achieving democratic skills. $1.25. 


Order from your Bookstore or 
THE NATIONAL PRESS 
435 Alma St., Palo Alto, California 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combines elements of running, passing, kicking. 
For boys and girls junior high through college. 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It’s fun. 
Speed-a-way film 
One reel, color, sound 
Rental—$3.75 Sale—$95.00 


Also in black and white 
Speed-a-way Guide Book 
Containing the rules, charts and 8 articles 
$1.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


ROCKY TEA TEA \CHERS 


AGENC 


410 Bann BLDG Core 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


for 
Recreation, 
Physical Education 
Majors 
for 
Program Supervision 
and 
Camping Directors 


Several Locations 
Salary Based on Experience 


For details write: 


Zalaine Hull, Personnel Advisor 
Dept. of Personnel and Training 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

16 East 48th Street 

New York 17, New York 


Books (from page 54) 
burg: Dept. of Public Instruction. 1955. 


Parents and Children. C. W. Valentine. 
New York 16: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St. 1955. 209 pp. 


School Health Guide. Ga. Dept. of Public 
Health. Atlanta: Dept. of Education. 
1955. 79 pp. 


Civil Defense Information for Food and Drug 
Officials. Wash. 25, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Food 
and Drug Admin. 1955. 186 pp. 


Psychologists In Action. Elizabeth Ogg. No. 
229. New York 16: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1955. 28 pp. 25¢ 


The Child With Rheumatic Fever. Wash. 25, 
D. C.: The Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 1955. 13 pp. 


SCHOOL HEALTH 
POLICIES 

A statement of school policies 
which affect the health of pupils, 
this booklet points out that adoption 
of such policies by any school system 
will improve the health status of the 

pupils and their community. 
It is written at the level of the 
school administrator, but addressed 


to all persons concerned with the 
health of school children. 

Prepared by the National Confer- 
ence for Co-operation in Health Edu- 
cation. Published by Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of 
the NEA and AMA. 


40 pp., 3rd ed. 40¢. 


Order from: AAHPER Public.tion 
Sales, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 


Physical Education 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Survey of Football 
Fatalities, 1931-1955. The Committee on 
Injuries and Fatalities, American Foot- 
ball Coaches Assn. Los Angeles: Floyd 
R. Eastwood, Los Angeles State College. 
1956. 27 pp. Mimeo. Free. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-31 


The Department of Physical Education offers 
California credentials and all degrees includ- 
ing Ph.D. and D.; courses in School Camp- 
ing, Driver Education, Sports Officiating, Rec- 
reation, Health Education, and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. 


Swim to Glory, the story of Marilyn Bell and the 
Lakeshore Swimming Club. Ron McAllister. 
New York 33: The Sport Shelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace. 1955. 128 pp. $2.50: 
Folk Dance Guide, Sixth Annual Ed. Paul 
Schwartz, editor. New York: Paul 
Schwartz, P. O. Box 342, Cooper Sta- 
tion, 93 4th Ave. 1956. 24 pp. $1.00. 
How To Improve Your Wrestling. Rex Peery 
and Arnold Umbach. Chicago: The 
Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St. 1955. 
93 pp. 50¢ 

The Official NSGWS Softball-Track & Field 
Guide. Virginia Frank and Cal P. Sta- 
mathis, editors. Wash., D. C.: NSGWS, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1956. 160 pp. 75¢. 


Bull. No. 1028. 
Dept. of Public In- 


School Playground Safety. 
Lansing 2, Mich.: 
struction. 1955. 


This Is Trampolining. Jim Norman and 
Frank LaDue. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 200 A Ave., 
N.W. 2nd ed. 175 pp. Illus. $8.00. 
Annual of Contemporary Dance. Marian Van 
Tuyl, ed. San Francisco 14: Impulse 
Publications, 160 Palo Alto Ave. 1955. 
$1.50. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
It’s Fun To Be A Counselor. Emily H. Welch. 
New York 7: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1956. 63 pp. $1.00. 


A Treasure Chest of Humor for Boys and Girls. 
Robert C. Mellon. New York 19: Hart 
Publ. Co., Inc., 670 - 5th Ave. 1955. 
192 pp. $2.00. 


Directory of Public Recreation and Park Agen- 
cies Providing Year-Round Services 1955-56. 
California Recreation Commission. Sac- 
ramento: Documents Section, State 
Printing Office, 7th St. and Richards 
Blvd. 23 pp. 50¢. 

Budgetary Allocations for Community Services 
and Use of the Recreation Tax Levy by California 
Public School Districts for Fiscal Year 1954-55. 
Bull. No. 43. Sacramento, Calif.: State 
Dept. of Education. 35 pp. 

My Hobby is Collecting Sea Shells & Coral. 
Ruth H. Dudley. New York 19: Hart 
Publ. Co., Inc., 670 - 5th Ave. 127 pp. 
$2.95. 


General Interest 
Buildings of Tomorrow. Guide for Planning Set- 
tlements and Community Buildings. Fern M.~ 
Colborn. New York 16: William Mor- 
row and Co., Inc., 425 - 4th Ave. 1955. 
159 pp. 


The National Education Association—Some Basic: 
Facts About America’s Professional Organization. 
National Commission for Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. Wash. 
6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
1955. 13 pp. Free. 

Guidance in Groups. Margaret E. Bennett. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co..,. 
330 W. 42nd St. 1955. 411 pp. $5.50. 
Crisis In The Classroom, A Guide for Study 
Groups on Attacks against Public Education.. 
New York: American Jewish Congress, 
15 E. 84th St. 1955. 44 pp. 40¢ (10 or 
more copies, 25¢ each). * 
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For Health and 
Physical Education 
“Play It Cool” 
This Summer At 
Highlands 


University 


@ COURSES 
Physiology of Exercise + Philos- 
ophy of Sport » Modern Trends 
in H. and P.E. « Administration 
of H. and P.E. « Organization 
of Intramural Sports « Corrective 
P. « Great Books in P.E. . 
Tests and Measurements « Sci- 
entific Analysis of P.E. Activi- 
ties « Safety Education « Kinesi- 
ology + School Health Education 
« Playground and Community 
Recreation « Camping and Out- 
ing « Seminar in P.E. « Thesis. 

@ WORKSHOPS 
Public School Physical Educa- 
tion « Recreation Leadership « 
Health Education. 

Flying B Dude Ranch 
May 27 - June 20 

@ FACULTY 
Ranks among the best in the 
Southwest. 

@ For further information and 
catalog, write Dr. Armond H. 
Seidler, Head, Dept. of Health 

p and Physical Education. 


Two five-week sessions 


June 11 - July 13 
July 16 - Aug. 17 


Accredited for both graduate and 
undergraduate work by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Cool days and 
blanket nights at an altitude of 
6400 feet. Spectacular mountain 
country surr ding the 


NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
Las Vegas, N. M. 


“CREATED BY BALFOUR” 


The Mark of Quality 


and Distinction 


Your official insignia is fashioned by skilled Balfour 
craftsmen and represents the finest quality and 
workmanship. 


Write for Price List 


Awards — Medals — Trophies 


Beautiful Balfour bronze trophies are guaranteed 
not to tarnish. Write us regarding your award 
requirements. 


Free Catalog of Awards 


Bat ComPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


7 


COLLEGE 


TEXTS 


NEW... 


SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: 


A Guide to Principles and Practices — 
by KIMBALL WILES, University of Florida, ROSA- 
LIND CASSIDY, U.C.L.A.. and CAMILLE BROWN, ‘ 
U.C.L.A. 
é 


Here is a basic text for supervisors in the field of physical 
education. The book is divided into five parts, and is based 
on the concept of the supervisor developing leadership in 
others, rather than confining all the leadership to himself. 
It explains the role of the supervisor, the skills required ¢ 
and the responsibilities in personnel administration. All 
the suggestions in the book have been tested and proved 
by actual experience. 

416 pages 554” x 8%” 


Just Published 


THE CHILD AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


by FRASER, BRANSFORD, and HASTINGS 


This is a new and original approach to the study of physi- 
cal education for children, based on direct experimentation 
with children in the classroom. Going beyond the tradi- 
tional subject-matter approach, the authors apply principles 
of educational philosophy and child psychology to give 
prospective teachers a deeper understanding of growing 
children. Activities are presented which satisfy not only 
the physical needs but also the vital emotional needs of { 
the elementary school child. A number of selected stunts, 
games and dances are listed and explained. Numerous 
drawings and a complete bibliography of recent works and 
a glossary of technical terms are included. 

304 pages 554” x 836” Published February, 1956 


Published January, 1956 


Coming in April 


THE HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION TEACHER: 
An Introduction to the Profession 


‘ 
‘ 
¢ 
‘ 
4 
by DEOBOLD B. VAN DALEN, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and MARCELLA M. VAN DALEN ; 
This new text introduces the student to the totality of his ‘ 
professional responsibilities, including the day-by-day ¢ 
routine a teacher must perform—relationship with other ‘ 
teachers, students and parents—as well as the personal 4 
and financial opportunities available to the person enter- ¢ 
ing the profession. The authors have managed to be honest, ‘ 
realistic and inspirational, without being sentimentally ¢ 
deceptive in their approach to the profession. Also in- ‘ 
cluded are selected graphic materials which help illustrate , 
basic themes—graphs showing general trends in salaries ¢ 

in teaching as compared to other professions—graph show- ‘ 
ing the physical maturation of the child from birth onward. ¢ 
55%” x 836” ‘ 


384 pages 


Published April, 1956 


For approval copies unife 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Athletic Department, 401 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


DEVELOPING FANCY DIVING SKILLS 


by MICHAEL PEPPE 
Coach of Swimming, Ohio State University 
Photos courtesy Ohio State University 


THE PURPOSE OF this article is to 
discuss diving fundamentals and to sug- 
gest ways and means for the further 
development of springboard diving 
skills. 


Factors for Success 

The three factors which determine 
the success of a dive are the approach, 
the flight, and the entry. A smooth, 
natural approach is still a diving funda- 
mental. To gain the maximum lift, this 
approach must include a high, fairly 
broad, well-balanced hurdle (30 in. by 
30 in. is generally considered adequate), 
and well-co-ordinated movements of the 
arms and legs combined with the press 
of the springboard. 

All movements during the flight must 
be correct and graceful. To provide 
the maximum drop, twists and turns 
should be completed at the highest pos- 
sible part of the lift. The entry should 
always be straight and clean, with the 
least possible disturbance evident at the 
surface of the water. 


The Approach 

Keen students of diving have always 
regarded the approach of utmost im- 
portance. The approach, or “run” of 
three steps or more, is actually an ac- 
celerated walk to gather sufficient mo- 
mentum for the diver to leap from the 
last step into a high, well-balanced 
hurdle. As the leap is taken, the knee 
opposite the take-off leg is lifted and 
the arms extended above the head and 
shoulders and slightly sideward 

At the highest point of the hurdle, 
when the legs and feet, toes pointed, 
come together, the arms are lowered to 
the horizontal position. At this point, 
the drop to the end of the springboard 
occurs, accompanied by a downward 
circular movement of the hands and 
arms as the feet press the board down- 
ward. 

On the upward impulse of the board, 
the arms “follow through” and are 
carried up in front of the head and 
shoulders, with the lift ready to help 


Sand Pit as Teaching Device 

Perhaps the most valuable teaching 
aid is the sand pit. This piece of ap- 
paratus, which consists of a diving 
board constructed over a box of sand, 
enables the diver to practice the run 
many times in a comparatively short 
space of time. In addition, the funda- 
mental jumps and somersaults may be 
practiced repeatedly. Thus experience 
is gained, not only in the proper move- 
ments of the approach, but also in a 
considerable amount of aerial acro- 
batics. 

Precautions should be taken at all 
times to avoid injury. For beginners, 
the safety belt (same type as used for 
tumbling) should be utilized while 


learning the somersaults under super- 
vision. For the advanced pupils, spot- 
ters are sufficient. 


over pit. Note relationship between height board and sand level. 


adjust the body to the kind of dive to 
be performed. On back jumps and som- 
ersaults, the diver should strive to 
maintain a distance of two to four feet 
from the end of the board, and on for- 
ward lifts from four to six feet. 

Much practice is required to master 
the technique of the approach. A sim- 
ple practice method is to execute the 
movements of the steps and hurdle on 
the ground, floor, or tumbling mat. 
Practice before a large mirror may 
prove helpful, and of course the re- 
peated “dry run” on the pool spring- 
board is always a good routine to follow. 


Flight and Entry 

The primary objective of the diver, 
regardless of the nature of the dive, 
is to attain the maximum height, com- 
plete the movements during the flight 
as quickly and smoothly as possible, 
and line up the body at an angle of 90° 
to the water for the drop and entry. 
The entry must be clean, straight, and 
always carried down to the bottom of 
the pool. Entries leave a strong im- 
pression on most critics; consequently, 
the diver should learn to stretch hard 
and streamline the body completely. 
The arms should be pressed alongside 
the head, with the hands and fingers, 
or closed fists, locked together as the 
water surface is reached. To achieve 
this highly desirable streamlined effect, 
divers should practice numerous stand- 
ing front dives, pike and layout, from 
the one meter board, concentrating on 
the stretch at the entry. 


Fast bounce on the trampoline. 


Trampoline as Teaching Device 
Another training aid for divers is 
the trampoline. This piece of gymnastic 
apparatus offers unlimited possibilities 
for the development of aerial maneu- 
vers and the body control so essential 
for success in competitive diving. Much 
time and energy can be saved with the 
use of this apparatus. Somersaults 
and twists can be repeated over and 
over again in a comparatively short 
period of time. The transfer of the 
numerous identical aerial movements to 
the springboard is made with ease. 
Safety belts, both lunge strap and 
twisting belt, are invaluable aids in 
facilitating the learning process. It is 
significant to note that most of the re- 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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New 1956 


LINE OF 


6 Outstanding 
Models! 


* Personal 
* Championship 
* Tdurnament 
* Rivalist 

* Starlet 

* Bob Martin 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE ... FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH ... UNEQUALLED SAFETY. . 


Write for Folder 
On AMERICAN’S 
JIM PATTERSON 
LIFETIME 
Aluminum 
DIVING 
BOARD 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. 


nATIONAL 
Spo Company 
FOND DU LAC, WIS.. 


POPULAR 


SPORTSWEAR... 
in or out of the Gym! 
STYLE S80 BLOUSE 
Exceptionally well tailored. 
Sanforized, washable broad- 
cloth. Sleeveless. Two action 
pleats fall from back yoke. 
Notched collar for real fash- 


ion design. Pocket. Button 
front. 


STYLE T99 SHORTS 


Smart and practical. Two hip 
pockets. Zipper side opening. 
Popular turn-back cuffs. 
Smooth fitting legs. San- 
forized, washable sport Twill 
in Royal Blue, Kelly, Navy, 
Wine or White. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
SUITS AND FREE CIRCULAR 
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WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 


Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 


- specified by leading recr 


authorities for almost half a century. 
Send for New Catalog 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


DODGE TROPHIES 


SEE YOUR 


TROPHY MANUFACTURERS 


LOSANGELES © NEWARK 


LOCAL DODGE DEALER 


Qutstanding: 
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NATIONAL SECTION 
ON DANCE 


@) 


Publications 


Materials for Teaching Dance 


Vol. | — Modern Dance and 
Children’s Dance. 
Selected list of recordings, piano 
music, and bibliography. 1953. 56 
pp. $1.00. 


Vol. Il — Folk, Square, and 
Social Dance. 
Selected list of recordings, piano 
music, and bibliography. 1953. 40 
pp. $1.00. 


Vol. Ill — Selected Visual Aids 
for Dance. 
1955. 32 pp. 75¢. 


Costume Cues. Costumes for Mod- 
ern Dance. 1952. 32 pp. 50¢. 


Directory of Colleges and Uni- 
versities Offering a Major, 
Minor, or Concentration Dance 
Curriculum. 24 pp., mimeo. 50¢. 


Ready in Fall, 1956 


VLD LP LD LP LP LP LP LP LP LP LP LD LP LP LP LP LP LP LP LP LD LP LDP LD LP LDP LP LP LD LD LOL 


Dance Production. 


VD LP LP LP LD LD LP LP LP LP LD LP LP LP LP LD LP LP LP LP LD LD LOD LO LOD LO LO LO LO 


— Discounts on quantity orders — 


N 
) To: National Section on Dance, AAHPER N 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Quantity Publication 
Volume | 

Volume Ill 
Costume Cues 
N Directory 
Dance Production \ 
Name 
Address _ 
Bill me Check enclosed 


PVD VLD VLD LP LP LP ALP 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


DANCE SECTION ELECTIONS—1956 


Qualifications of Candidates 


CHAIRMAN-ELECT 


1. NANCY BROCK, asst. prof. of phys. 
educ., Purdue University, served as 
chairman of Midwest Dance Section, 
1952-53, and is now Indiana Dance 
Chairman. She contributed to Materi- 
als for Teaching Dance, Vols. I and II, 
and has written articles for the Dance 
Observer. As a member of the Dance 
Notation Bureau, she has been active 
in the promotion of Labanotation and 
taught it at Connecticut College in 
1949. She studied with Mary Wigman 
in 1953-54 and performed in Germany. 
She has been indefatigable in fostering 


National Section on Dance 
1956 BALLOT 
(Vote for one person for each office) 
CHAIRMAN-ELECT 
(to succeed Lois Ellfeldt) 


Nancy Brock, Purdue University 
Margaret Erlanger, University of 
Illinois 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 
(to succeed Dudley Ashton) 
(] Jean Burgess, University of Min- 
nesota 
(0 Kay Frey, Temple University 


ADVISORY MEMBER 


(to succeed Ruth Murray) 


Lucile Czarnowski, University of 

California, Berkeley 
(0 Amelia-Louise Kilby, University 

of Washington 

No Vote Legal Without Signature 
Professional address 
Member of AAHPER: YES___ NO___ 

If you do not attend the business 
meeting of the National Section on 
Dance or the business meeting of the 
Dance Section in your district, mail 
your vote by May 1, 1956, to Miriam 
Gray, Secretary, National Section on 
Dance, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill. 


O 
O 


the development of dance through solo 
concerts, lecture-demonstrations, and 
master classes. 


2. MARGARET ERLANGER, assoc. prof. 
and supervisor of the Dance Division of 
the Dept. of Phys. Educ., University of 
Illinois, was chairman of Midwest 
Dance Section, 1947-48. She served as 
co-ordinator of the committee prepar- 
ing Vol. I of Materials for Teaching 
Dance. She is author of several articles 


Chairman-elect 


NANCY BROCK 


MARGARET ERLANGER 


Member-at-Large 


JEAN BURGESS 


KAY FREY 


Advisory Member 


LUCILE CZARNOWSKI 


AMELIA-LOUISE KILBY 
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in professional journals. She was a 
Fulbright Lecturer at the University of 
Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, 1953, 
and initiated the major curriculum in 
dance at the University of Illinois in 
1949. 
MEMBER-AT-LARGE 

1. JEAN BURGESS, asst. prof. in the 
Dept. of Phys. Educ., U. of Minnesota, 
has several Dance Section offices in the 
Central District: secretary, 1949-50; 
Minnesota Dance Chairman, 1954-55; 
and District Chairman, 1950-51 and at 
present. She has taught dance in vari- 
ous schools and colleges and has had 
extensive experience in educational 
television. 

2. KAY FREY, instructor at Temple 
University, has held these offices in the 
Eastern District Dance Section: secre- 
tary, 1954-55; treasurer, 1955-56; and 
chairman-elect, 1956-57. At present, 
she is collaborating in a book on Dance 
in Elementary and Junior High Schools 
for the classroom teacher and is compil- 
ing a book on tap dance for the 
teacher of health and physical educa- 
tion. She was Dance Section Chairman 
for the Pa. AHPER convention last 
December. She has frequently taught 
and demonstrated in convention dance 
programs. 


ADVISORY MEMBER 
1. LUCILE CZARNOWSKI, superyisor 
of phys. educ., U. of California, Berke- 
ley, has been Dance Chairman of South- 
west District and both Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman of the National Section. 
She is a member of the International 
Folk Music Council and the Padua In- 
stitute, and corresponding member of 
the National Committee on Folk Arts 
of the United States. She taught in the 
Folk Dance Workshop at the Idyllwild 
School of Music and the Arts, and Folk 
Dance Camp, College of the Pacific. 
She is author of Dances of Early Cali- 
fornia Days, 1950, and co-author of 
How to Teach Folk and Square Dance, 
1953. She prepared the manuscript for 
Folk Dances From Far and Near, Vol. 
I-V. She gave lecture-demonstrations 
in Sweden, 1938. She was awarded the 
Lingiad Gold Medal and Diploma, 1939. 
As guest of the Stockholm Folk Dance 
Committee, she attended the 1939 In- 
ternational Folk Dance Festival. Her 
extensive travels through European 
and Scandinavian countries studying 
native folk dancing included dance 
study with Mary Wigman in Germany. 
2. AMELIA-LOUISE KILBY, pre-doc- 
toral associate, U. of Washington, has 
held several Dance Section offices: 
Secretary, Eastern District, 1950-51: 
Washington Dance Chairman, 1952- 
53; Chairman, Northwest District, 1953- 
54; chairman of constitution committee 
for Northwest District, 1955-56. She 
recently prepared a job analysis for 
state dance chairmen, a project of the 
National Section on Dance. 
(Continued on next page) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the =a : 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural. 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 
extra. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


pped same day as received—complete 
dance study and performance” labele tn the field. 

Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
| 1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 
ageextra. JA 3-56 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE | 


New London, Conn. | 


“America’s center for modern 


JULY 9th-AUGUST 19th, 1956 


write for details and application 


Two all NEW 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


Recorded Teaching Aids 


by ED DURLACHER 


Couple Dances and Mixers (album 9) 


“Talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions for the Waltz, Varsouvienne and Heel 
and Toe Polka . . . on three records. Plus music for the three dances on the fourth record. 


Play Party Games, Singing Games and Folk Dances 
(album 10) 


Paw Paw Patch, Jolly is the Miller, Looby Lou, Eagle Dance, La Raspa, Scebogar, Chimes of 
Dunkirk, and Crested Hen... “talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions plus the 
incomparable music of The Top Hands. Four records. 


Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 645, Freeport, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner 
Teaching Aids, including the new albums 9 and 10. 


Nome 


Addr 


City Zone State 


= 4 
| 
3 
DANCE. | 
ASSOCIATES 
present 
schools in the U.S. 
now use Honor Your Partner 3 
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Capezio 


welcomes you ya 
on bound 


who are Conventi 


ANCER’ 


... Always happy to greet our friends in 
Physical Education, Capezio will again be 
glad to discuss your shoe and accessory 
needs. With the finest collection of Modern Dance 
and Folk Dance Footwear plus a full 
selection of leotards, Capezio is widely recognized 
as the leader in filling the diversified needs 
and requirements of the Physical Education field. 
Ready to serve your every interest, we look 
§ forward to seeing you at Booth 62, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago... March 25th to 29th. 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 


New York * Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles 
Hollywood * Son Francisco * Son Mateo 
Montreal * Toronto 


HOW WE DO IT 
GAME BOOK 


Indispensable teaching aid for physical edu- 
cation teachers and recreation leaders. More 
valuable with each issue of the JOURNAL. 


More than 120 games printed in loose-leaf 
style for insertion in your own standard 
three-ring binder. Format follows JOURNAL 
(see p. 63-64). 


220 leaves and dividers in an 
individual carton: $2.50 


Order from 


AAHPER PUBLICATIONS-SALES 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Now Ready 


COMPLETE COURSES 


ARCHERY - RIDING - DANCE 


under 


Leading authorities in these fields 
at 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 


In the Heart of the Green Mountains 


JUNE 25 - JULY 1, 1956 


ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES: 
Instructors’ Courses ww 4 


Without Certification 
$55.00 


Vacation Plan $45.00 


Recreation Plan $50.00 
(Includes coaching) 


Also 
AUTUMN ARCHERY ... RIDING... AND 
DANCE CAMPS 
AUGUST 30 - SEPTEMBER 9 


Fine facilities for golf, swimming, tennis, etc. 
Superb Food - New Recreation Building for Dance 
Send for folder with complete details to: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16AJ 
New York 11, N. Y. 


MARY WIGMAN 
SUMMER COURSE JUNE 25-JULY 14 
Dance technique, improvisation, composition 
For information write 


MARY WIGMAN STUDIO 
Rheinbabenallee 35 Berlin-Dahlem, Germany 
— 


LEOTARDS & TIGHTS 
Buy direct—eliminate the middleman. Sav- 
ings of 25% to 40%. Send for free catalog. 

Manufacturers of Better Dancewear 


A. CHATILA & CO. 
5719 18th AVE., B’KLYN, N. Y. 


FOUR STUDIES 
for DANCE COMPOSITION 


Titles: Satire, Mood, Waltz, Gigue. 
Suitable for high school or college 
students in modern dance. 
Excellent for recital numbers. 
One unbreakable record $2.50 Postpaid 
Order from: 
FREDRICKA MOORE 
2633 Graceland Ave. 
San Carlos, California 


Convention Preview 

For your convenience, and to show 
the variety of interesting events planned 
for Chicago at AAHPER’s National 
Convention, we quote from the general 
program. 


PRECONVENTION DANCE MEETING 
Saturday, March 24 
8:15-5—U. of Ill. Navy Pier, Drill 
Hall. 

Fees: Regular members: Entire day, 
$3.00; Half day, $2.00; Student mem- 
bers: Entire day, $2.00; Half day, 
$1.50; Non-members: $1.00 in addition 
to the above fee. 

8:15-9—Registration. 

9-10 :30—“Technique as a Vocabulary 
for Composition”—group participation. 
Sybil Shearer. 


10:45-12—“Dance for Boys”—demon- 
station and discussion. Joseph Gifford. 

12:45-1:15 — Registration for per- 
sons attending afternoon session only. 

1:15-2:30 — Ballroom Dance Work- 
shop—Mr. and Mrs. Ben Hoffing. 

2:45-4—Folk Dance Workshop—Paul 
and Gretel Dunsing. 

4-5—Folk Dance Exhibition—Folk- 
dans Laget National of Chicago; Polish 
Festival Dancers of Chicago. 


CONVENTION DANCE MEETINGS 
Wednesday, March 28 
8 :30-10:15—“Psycho-dance as a Ther- 
apeutic Tool in Helping Mental Patients” 
—lecture-demonstration, Shirley Gen- 
ther with U. of Wis. students. Discus- 
sion—“Evaluation and Application of 
Similar Procedures to Dance Educa- 
(Concluded on page 69) 
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quired. A dribble may be added, as well as requiring a bounce for 
all passes, or certain types of shots may be specified, such as layup, 
free throw, etc. If too many players are scoring runs, bases may be 
extended or an extra tour around them required. If shooting skill is 
advanced and there are too many outs and no runs, the preliminary 
tour around the bases may be eliminated. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


BONUS VOLLEYBALL 


Contributed by Ward M. Wells 


TYPE: Volleyball LEVEL: Junior and senior high 
PLAYING AREA: Volleyball EQUIPMENT: Volleyball and 
court. net. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

A regulation volleyball court is used. The net must be tight so 
that ball will rebound from it. Regulation or mass volleyball rules are 
used with one exception. A ball recovered from the net and returned 
to the opponent’s court within the limit of three plays scores 2 points 
for the team making such play. It is thus possible for the receiving 
team to score points. This encourages the teams to play the ball from 
the net and even pass into the net in order to score. Teams become 
proficient in playing the ball off the net as a result of this game. 
Points are also scored in the usual manner. 


SEQUENCE VOLLEYBALL 


TYPE: Volleyball LEVEL: Junior and senior high 
PLAYING AREA: Volleyball EQUIPMENT: Volleyball and 
court. net. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

A regulation volleyball court and teams are used. Bonus points of 
1 or 2 are given for each time a predetermined sequence is followed 
in the pass-setup-spike sequence. Thus both teams can score on this 
sequence and several times during a series of volleys. This game 
stresses the team play of attack with beginning or intermediate play- 
ers. Before each serve the teacher calls a specific sequence for each 
team. Such a sequence would be receiver to Brown to Smith for one 
side and receiver to Jones to Anderson for the other. Sequences would 
change for teams as they receive the serve and rotate. 
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Coaches Col. 
(Continued from page 58) 


cent diving champions have been profi- 
cient at trampolining.' 

In the final analysis much can be 
learned by watching and studying the 
outstanding divers in practice and com- 
petition. Coaches should attend as many 
meets as possible, especially the na- 
tional championships. These champion- 
ships afford a rare opportunity for 
observation and study. 


Motion Pictures 

Motion pictures at reduced speeds of 
the various kinds of dives are excellent 
learning devices. These pictures will 
facilitate analysis of the most intricate 
dives. 

Such faults as leaning or pulling 
back while dropping the hurdle, failure 
to follow through with the arms at the 
press, improper position of the head 
and arms as the lift is taken, and in- 
correct mechanics in the air will be 
clearly revealed. The twisting move- 
ments, difficult to analyze at normal 
speed, will be clarified. 

For example, in the full twisting for- 
ward one and one-half somersaults, the 
twisting, in most instances, starts at 
the peak of the lift with the body in 
the upside down position. If the twist 
is done counter-clockwise (most divers 
twist in that direction), the right arm 
is whipped across in front of the. ab- 
domen.as the head and shoulders turn 
to the left. The left arm is carried 
back behind the head with bent elbow. 
The forearm remains at this position 
back of the head until the twist and 
somersault is completed and the dive 
becomes set in the pike position prior 
to the drop with arms stretched out to 
the sides. Slow motion pictures show 
these details so definitely and completely 
that anyone can break down each move- 
ment regardless of the complexity of 
the dive. 


Teacher-Pupil Relation 

The best way to learn the sport is 
to teach it. Patience is a primary 
requisite, and the teacher must adjust 
himself to the personality of the pupil. 
Respect for one another, complete har- 
mony, understanding, and co-operation 
must prevail. Only under these condi- 
tions can success be achieved.* 

a detailed breakdown of these 
stunts, consult “This Is Trampolining,” 
Ladue and Norman, Nissen Trampoline Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 2nd ed. 1955. Write 
also for the illustrated charts. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 
Cut Servicing and Replacement Costs 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 
Write to: 

E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ area! 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 
program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET / aT 

@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. Hy ents 

@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 
in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 
college, high or prep school. 

@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop / 
noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO., INC. 
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WEW NISSEN CATALOG 
Mlustrations, descriptions, 
specifications and prices fer 
every style Nissen 
Trampoline. 16 colertul 
pages. Mail cow today 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY “WS e 

200 A Avenue, N. W. #1 bd 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Please rush FREE copy of new Ié-page catalog. 4 

- —— 

NAME 

5,000 NISSEN REPRESENTING 

TRAMPOLINES e 

Now in use ADORESS = 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. erty “STATE 
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SPORTS 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 


Board of Educati 


Gr boro, N. C. 


NSGWS ELECTIONS 
1956 


Voting Regulations 

Candidates for Chairman-elect are 
nominated by an NSGWS Committee 
made up of two representatives from 
each district. Names are suggested by 
committee members, Legislative Board 
members, and anyone else who is inter- 
ested. All names sent in are considered 
by the committee, and final selection is 
made by vote of the members of the 
Section. 

Anyone interested in sports for girls 
and women, who is an active, profes- 
sional, student, life, or patron member 
of the AAHPER is eligible to vote. 
Voting may be done by mail on the bal- 
lot found on this page or at a District 
or National Convention. 

Before casting your vote, please con- 
sider the qualifications of the candidates 
which are listed on this page. The 
Chairman-elect holds office for two 
years, and serves as co-ordinator for 
the work of the district chairmen. She 
automatically succeeds to the office of 
Chairman at the end of the two-year 
period. 


Qualifications of Candidates 
LILLIAN CASTNER 

Education: B.S. in Phys. Educ., State 
U. of Iowa; M.S. in Phys. Educ., Wash. 
State College. 

Positions: New Trier Twp. H.S.; Elem. 
Schools of Des Moines, Iowa; Salem 
H.S., Salem, Ore.; U. of Ckla.; Univ. 
H.S. and U. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Memberships: AAHPER; Nebr. AH- 
PER; Central Dist. APECW; Amer. 
Assoc. of Univ. Prof. 

Offices: State NSGWS Rep. for Iowa: 
NSGWS Central Dist. Chm.; Chm., 
Oklahoma GAA Comm.; Chm., Nebr. 
GAA Comm.; CAPECW Membership 
Chm. for Nebr. 


Committee work: Member NSGWS 
Speedball Comm.; member NSGWS 
Public Relations Comm.; member 


NSGWS Executive Comm. 

Types of Experience: Worked with a vari- 
ety of age levels and types of schools 
in Midwest, Central, and Northwest 


JANE MOTT 


LILLIAN CASTNER 


Districts. Currently teaching high 
school girls as well as physical educa- 
tion major students in a state univer- 
sity. 


JANE MOTT 

Education: A.B., Fresno State College, 
M.S., U. of Wis.; Ph.D., U. of Southern 
Calif. 

Positions: Tracy Union H. S.; U. of 
Nebr.; U. of Southern Calif.; John 
Adams Jr. H.S.; U. of Calif. at Los 
Angeles; San Jose State College; Smith 
College. 


Memberships: AAHPER; NAPECW; 
EAPECW. 
Offices: Secy., Cent. Dist. Research 


Section; Secy., Measurement and Evalu- 
ation Section; Chm., NSGWS Recrea- 
tional Games Comm.; Chm., NSGWS 
Audio-Visual Comm.; Chm., NAPECW 
Research Comm.; Consultant, NSGWS 
Softball Rules filmstrip; Nebr. State 
Softball Chm. 

Committee work: Current—NSGWS Re- 
search Comm.; EAPECW Studies 
Comm.; Past—Western Society PECW 
Research Comm. 

Types of Experience: Experience in sev- 
eral widely separated parts of the 
country—Southwest, Central, Midwest, 
and Eastern Districts. Teaching Expe- 
rience—Work with a variety of age 
levels and types of schools; junior high 
through graduate school age; public 
school—small town and large city; state 
and private college; state and private 
univ.; all girls school; and a physical 
education program almost completely 
coeducational. Professionally—Articles 
contributed to Tennis-Badminton Guide, 
Recreational Games and Sports and 
Volleyball Guides; speaker, discussion 
leader, etc., at several conferences and 
conventions. 


New NSGWS Publications 

e The 1956-58 Softball-Track and Field 
Guide was released in January. The 
next issue is scheduled for January 
1958. Price of the current issue is 75¢. 


e The long-awaited filmstrips Softball 
Rules for Girls were also released in 
January. This set of six filmstrips in 
full color is organized for teaching pur- 
poses, with the captions and pictures 
presenting clearly the various rules. 


The six strips present material on 
1) the Game, 2) Pitching Rules, 3) 
Batting Rules, 4) Baserunning, Part I, 
5) Baserunning, Part II, and 6) Offi- 
ciating. They were produced by Ger- 
trude Jacobs, Teaching Aids Service. 
NSGWS Consultants for the project 
were, Marion Kneer, Jane Mott, Mar- 
jorie Fish, and Cal P. Stamathis. 


The filmstrips are available by pur- 
chase only at $24 per set. They may 
be requested for preview with intent to 
purchase. If you wish to secure them 
on a rental basis, you should urge the 
visual aids centers in your state to 
purchase the filmstrips. 


e The Story of the National Leadership 
Conference on Sports for Girls and 
Women is now available at $1.50 per 
copy. These proceedings of the Con- 
ference held at Estes Park, Colo., last 
June present the summaries of the dis- 
cussion and work meetings and present 
a great deal of additional information 
of value to NSGWS State Committees. 


Aquatics Past-Chm. Tours Europe 
Mrs. Doris Bullock, University of 
Illinois, past-chairman NSGWS Aqua- 
tices Committee, is making a “grand 
tour” of Europe this spring. She will 
spend most of her time visiting swim- 
ming groups in Germany, France, 
Netherlands, England and Denmark, 
giving them information on the develop- 
ments in synchronized swimming. 


NSGWS BALLOT 
for 
CHAIRMAN-ELECT 
to the Legislative Board 


Use this ballot or facsimile only if 
you are unable to vote at your 
district or national convention 
(Vote for one) 


| LILLIAN CASTNER, Univ. of Ne- 
___| braska, Lincoln, Neb. 


| JANE MOTT, Smith College, 
|_| Northampton, Mass. 

Members of AAHPER: NO. 

Signature 


Mail before April 1, 1956 to: Josephine 
Fiske, Goucher College, Towson 4, 
Md. 
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The batter is out after three strikes if 
the catcher does not drop the ball. 


SOFTBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS 


A set of six filmstrips, in 
full color, with captions, 
$24. Available in sets 
only; not sold separately. 


Produced by 
GERTRUDE JACOBS 


Under the technical direction of 
The National Section for 
_Girls and Women’s Sports 


NSGWS CONSULTANTS 


Marion Kneer, Jane Mott, Mar- 
jorie Fish, and Cal P. Stamathis 


Part | The Game 

Part Il Pitching Rules 

Part Ill Batting Rules 

Part IV Baserunning Rules 

Part V Baserunning Rules 
continued 

Part VI Officiating 


This material was prepared to be used 
as an aid to teaching rules for girls 
softball to the beginning players. 


Availeble by purchase only, no rentals 


To: NSGWS 


1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send sets SOFTBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS filmstrips at $24.00 each to 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Texas Representatives 

At the Texas State Teachers’ Con- 
vention, the Texas unit of NSGWS 
elected the following representatives to 
the state Legislative Board: Nan Rob- 
ert, Texas A&I; Gwen Smith, Sul Toss 
College; Sue Rainey, Texas Tech. Col- 
lege; Mary Lee Rabke, Texas State 
College for Women. Elected as Chair- 
man-elect was Ruth Cady, Southwest 
Texas State College, who will serve 
until May 31, 1957, when she will take 
office as Chairman of the Texas unit. 


Connecticut Clinics 

Clinics on the spring calendar for 
Connecticut are: April 3—Archery, 
New Britain High School; April—Golf, 
Stratford; April — Softball, Southing- 
ton; May — Softball, Milford High 
School; May—Swimming, U. of Conn. 

The Conn. State Representative-elect 
is Ruth Abernathy, Bullard Haven 
Technical School, New Haven. 


Example of Good Planning 

It is time for planning to be under- 
way for promotion of NSGWS during 
the school year, 1956-57. 

An example of good planning is that 
of California (North) last spring, 
which brought results this fall. 

The California (North) State Execu- 
tive Committee opened the year with a 
one-day workshop in Oakland, Sept. 24. 
An invitation was extended to every- 
one serving in an NSGWS leadership 
capacity for the year, and 75 were in 
attendance. The purpose—“The Role of 
the NSGWS in the State, Section, and 
Sub-section—My Part in This Picture” 
—was achieved through use of struc- 
tured group discussions. Throughout 
the day, a newly developed Guide for 
NSGWS Leaders—California (North) 
was utilized by all discussion leaders. 
Following the close of the workshon, 
everyone had an opportunity to view 
the executive committee in action. 

The second NSGWS California 
(North) booklet, edited by Catherine 
Cain, Napa High School, was distrib- 
uted to girls physical education depart- 
ments of all public and parochial sec- 
ondary schools, and teacher-education 
institutions in the northern half of the 
state. Efforts are being made to dis- 
tribute copies to recreation departments 
and all agencies concerned with sports 
participation of girls and women. 

At the Bay District CAHPER Con- 
ference in December, NSGWS spon- 
sored a section “Current Standards and 
Practices—Where Are We?” June 
Brasted acted as moderator of the nanel, 
eonsisting of consultants representing 
ell interested agencies. Anna Espen- 
schade presented the highlights of the 
Estes Park Conference discussion on 
competition. * 


ATTEND YOUR CONVENTIONS 


To help her 


learn about 
menstruation 


When teaching menstrual hygiene 
you undoubtedly use great care in 
choosing what material you will use. 


It must be complete, authoritative — 
and at the same time be presented in a 
simple, straightforward, sympathetic 
manner. 


That is why so many teachers rely 
on these educator- and physician-ap- 
proved booklets—offered free by the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins 


and Belts and Meds Tampons. 
“It’s So Much Easier When You 


Know” discusses menstrual physiol- 
ogy and tampon usage. 

“Growing Up and Liking It,” new 
edition of popular booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation— 
includes special new features. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene” contains teaching guide, an- 
atomy chart, four booklets. 

F*r your free copies, write: Anne 
Selby. Box 5693-3, Personal Products 
Cerp.. Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5693-3, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 

... booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” 

...new booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 

{_] One “Educational Portfolio.” 


Name 
(pcease print) 
Street 
City State 
lorrer Gooo onty iW 
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CREATIONAL THER 
by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


See FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
for recreation offerings 


at AAHPER Convention 
Pages 21 and 52 


References on Management 

The following selected references are 
presented for the management-conscious 
hospital recreation leader and the edu- 
cator engaged in the professional prep- 
aration of hospital recreation personnel: 
e Advanced Management. (Published 
monthly by the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, Inc., 74 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; $8.00 per 
year, index published annually and con- 
tents indexed in Industrial Arts Index). 
e Casey, Robert S., and James W. Perry 
(editors), Punched Cards. New York: 
Reinhold Publ. Corp., 1951. 
e Hammermill Paper Co., Recipe For 
An Orderly Desk (1954); How To Har- 
ness A Conference (1950); How To De- 
sign A Business Form (1946); Very 
Promptly Yours (1943); Three Steps 
That Get Things Done (1943). (May be 
obtained free from Hammermill Paper 
Co., 1541 E. Lake Rd., Erie, Pa., if the 
request is written on the letterhead of 
your organization.) 
e Hospitals, published monthly by the 
American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago 10; $2.00-$3.00 
per year. 
e Josephs, Ray, “An Extra Hour Every 
Day.” This Week Magazine, November 
28, 1954 (Sunday Newspaper Supple- 
ment). 
e Phillips, B. E., “Hospital Recreation 
is Unique.” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, May 1952. 
e , “The Conduct of Recreation 
in Hospitals.” Intercom, Sept. 1954 
(American National Red Cross). 
o— , “Management Improvement 
in Hospital Recreation Through Work 
Simplification.” Recreation for the Pa- 
tient, Sept. 1955 (Bulletin No. 17, The 
N. C. Recreation Commission). 
e Terry, George R., Office Management 
and Control. ‘Homewood, Ill.: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1953. 
e Wright, Marion J., Improvement of 
Patient Care. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1954. 


Food For Thought 
In leading a discussion on mental and 
emotional ills at the Second Southern 


Regional Conference on Hospital Rec- 
reation last April, Paul Haun, M.D., 
asked several pointed questions for the 
recreation leader who would be a thera- 
pist. 

Among these were the following: 
“Many patients get sick and recover 
without going to a hospital, without 
taking a dose of medicine, and without 
any attempt at self-treatment. No one 
therefore assumes that simply staying 
alive is a form of treatment. Breath- 
ing, eating, emptying the bladder and 
the bowels, sleeping, walking (recre- 
ating)—these are things which happen 
to all of us, sick and well. When they 
happen to a person who is sick, can we 
properly say they are therapeutic? 

“Hospitals and hotels are alike in a 
great many respects. Both are shelters 
providing rooms and beds and furniture. 
Both have bathrooms, heating plants, 
business offices, fire escapes and electric 
lights. These, along with many other 
physical facilities and personal services, 
are necessary in the hotel as well as in 
the hospital. We do not consider them 
to be treatment when their locale is 
the hotel. Is there any sound basis for 
so considering them in the hospital? 

“A patient dictates half a business 
contract to his attorney while a patient 
in the hospital. Having recovered from 
his illness, he moves to a hotel and 
there completes his work. Is the one 
part of his treatment and the other not? 
A college student plays four games of 
sclitaire, two in his bedroom at home 
and two while a patient in the local 
hospital. Which of the games is thera- 
peutic?” 

In jdentifying the traits of the hos- 
pital recreation leader, Dr. Haun asks, 
“How do these traits differ from those 
of the highly accomplished hostess? 
Making each guest feel the party is 
being held in his honor; catering to his 
individual preferences; steering the con- 
versation away from the topics which 
are offensive to him; offering him group 
participation, but not forcing him to 
accept; bringing together individuals 
with kindred tastes; giving every indi- 
cation of enjoying herself; being equal- 
ly attentive to all her guests? Is there 
a difference between the recreation 
leader and the accomplished hostess? 

“Is there a difference between know- 
ing how to help and knowing how to 
avoid hurting—in knowing the areas of 
one’s life in which one can work and 
those from which one should stay away? 
Are you ready to deal with the total 
patient with all of his deepest anxieties 
or is it better for you to use the instru- 
mentalities of your profession and 
avoid the areas in which you are inade- 
quately trained to deal or in areas in 
which the chances of arousing anxiety 
in you might be so great that you should 
stay out of them? ... Are there any 
advantages in the recreator not know- 
ing the uttermost detail of the psychi- 
atric patient under his care?” * 
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FOLKRAF 
RECORDS 


RECORDS ESPECIALLY SE- 
LECTED FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE PROGRAMS. 


Available 
For Immediate Delivery 


1035 Oklahoma Mixer 
Cotton Eyed Joe 
1046 Black Hawk Waltz 
Circle Waltz Mixer 
1047 Laces and Graces 
Spanish Circle Waltz 
1071 Jessie Polka 


Old Joe Clark 
1089 Finger Polka 
Ratukas 
1098 Feder Mikkel 
Hornfiffen 


1119 La Raspa 
Jarabe Tapatio 

1130 Swedish Varsouvienne 
New Bavarian 

1133. The Tempest 
Jefferson and Liberty 

1139 Petronella 
Haymaker’s Jig 

1143 La Russe Quadrille 
Cumberland Square 

1164 Swedish Hambo 
Schottische 

1171 Bonnie Dundee 
Waltz Country Dance 


Each record is packed individually 
and includes detailed instructions. 
Even if the material is new to you 
teaching will be easy. Project under 
supervision of MISS OLGA KULBIT- 
SKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, N.Y.C. 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE FOLK and 
SQUARE DANCE CATALOGUE 


These records are pressed on absolutely 
unbreakable plastic. Complete with instruc- 
tions, they retail at $1.05 each. 


Order from your regular dealer 
or write to: 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad St. Newark 5, N. J. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.*GRamercy 75799 @ @ @ @ @ 


A FENCING: 
PROGRAM: 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a@ minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and ies for begi 
Texts, free i 


s and experts. 
and equip t plans availabl 
We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREE CATALOG 


@ 


Dance (from page 62) 


tion.” Panel Moderator: Carroll Rus- 
sell. Discussants: Harriet O’Shea, 
Gladys Andrews, Delta Bannister, and 
Shirley Genther. 

Business meeting. 

10:45-11:30—“Dance on Television” 
—Edward Stasheff, U. of Mich. 

11:30-12 :30 — Discussion — “Teacher 
Preparation for Creative Dance.” 
Speakers: Alma Hawkins and Ruth 
Murray. Co-ordinator — Lois Ellfeldt. 


Reminders 

We would like to call to your atten- 
tion in particular one or two items. 
e First and foremost, be sure to bring 
appropriate dance clothes in order to 
participate in the morning session with 
Miss Shearer, and for the ballroom and 
folk dance workshops in the afternoon. 
Remember your leotard. 
e Secondly, may we call your atten- 
tion to the paragraph on admission 
fees. It will be necessary to have your 
convention identification with you for 
admission to the various sessions. 
e Thirdly, those who wish to post 
printed or mimeographed announce- 
ments of their dance summer sessions 
or workshops can bring them to the 
Dance Section suite in the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel for that purpose. 


New Texas AHPER Dance Section 
The Texas AHPER at its annual con- 
vention in late November established a 
Dance Section with the General Divi- 
sion. An operating code was adopted 
and the following officers were elected 
for 1955-56: Chairman, Dorothy Day, 
Baytown P.S.; chairman-elect, Mar- 
garet Garrett, Rice Inst.; and secy., 
Celia Pipe, Mary-Hardin Baylor. * 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 


. .. RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 


Free descriptive folder 


Write: KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 44, Fla. 


CHILDREN 
LOVE TO LEARN 
TO DANCE WITH 


RUSSELL RECORDS 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


FOLK DANCES...NURSERY RHYMES... 
SONG PLAYS AND PARTY RECORDS, 
WITH COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE TEACHER... 

Made of break resistant plastic. 


RUSSELL RECORDS are designed 
especially for kindergarten and 
lower elementary grades and tinved 


accordingly. Individually packed to 
enable you to select just the 
records you want. 


50 POPULAR SONGS AND DANCES 
include all the melodies that 
children love and understand. 

Here are just a few: 

Mary Had A Little Lamb; 

Jack and Jill; Baa Baa Black Sheep; 
Humpty Dumpty; Wee Willie 
Winkle; Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat; Sing 
A Song Of Sixpence; Little Boy Blue 
How D’ye Do, My Partner; 
A-Hunting We Will Go; Chimes 

Of Dunkirk; Jump, Jim Crow 
"Round The Mulberry Bush; 
The Farmer In The Dell; 

Did You Ever See A Lassie? 
From two to eight selections on 
each record. Send today for our 
complete list, we'll send it by return 
mail. Russell Records are priced at 
$1.59 each, postpaid. _ 


2480 Thompson Blvd. - VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


RUSSELL RECORDS JOHPER 
2480 Thompson Bivd. 
Ventura, California 


Please send complete list of Educational Series 
records and details of special introductory offer. 
Name 
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Action Taken by the AAHPER Repre- 
sentative Assembly, Fall 1955 


1. Change in Bylaws Regarding Representative 
Assembly Quorum 
Article II, Section 6, of the Bylaws 
has been changed to provide for a 
quorum of 100 necessary for transact- 
ing business in the Representative As- 
sembly. 


2. Forming International Relations Section in 

the General Division 

For some years there has been a 
standing Committee on International 
Relations. Interest in international re- 
lations has increased so that this com- 
mittee could no longer effectively. oper- 
ate without the continuity and program 
opportunities which would be available 
to it as a section. 


The status of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations was changed to a 
Section on International Relations. 


3. Affiliation of Puerto Rico Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
The Puerto Rico Association for 

Health, Physical Education. and Recrea- 

tion officially requested affiliation with 

the American Association for Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation 

having status as a state association 

on the same basis as the District of 

Columbia Association. In accordance 

with requirements,. the Puerto Rico 

Association submitted its constitution 

and a record of officers and membership. 

The request was approved and Puerto 

Rico was assigned to the Eastern Dis- 

trict. 


4. Annual National Convention 

Last year President Abernathy ap- 
pointed a committee to reconsider the 
desirability of holding an annual na- 
tional convention. The study committee 
unanimously approved returning to an 
annual meeting following the 1958 con- 
vention. The Representative Assembly 
approved this recommendation in view 
of its favorable effect on service to the 
profession. 


5. Change in Name of Recreation Education 
Division 
The Recreation Education Division 
Executive Council and the Board of 
Directors approved a change in the 
name of the Division. Recreation Divi- 


sion is a more inclusive term and would 
not limit the activities of the Division. 
The general title is considered more 
appropriate since sections now include 
Industrial Recreation, Church Recrea- 
tion (temporary), Voluntary and Youth 
Serving Agencies, Recreational Ther- 
apy, and Public Recreation. The change 
in title to Recreation Division was ap- 
proved. 


6. Election of Vice-President-elect for Recrea- 

tion Division 

John Hutchinson, professor of educa- 
tion and chief advisor, Inter-Divisional 
Program of Recreation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was elected 
Vice-President-elect of the Recreation 
Division. 


New Section Chairman-Elect 

President Ruth Abernathy has ap- 
pointed Janet Wells Chairman-elect of 
the AAHPER Camping and Outdoor 
Education Section. This office was left 
vacant with the recent resignation of 
Robert Gatley. 

Miss Wells, now a doctorate candi- 
date at Michigan State University, is 
a graduate assistant to Julian W. 
Smith, Associate Professor of Outdoor 
Education, and Director of AAHPER’s 
new Outdoor Education Project. She 
has served for a number of years as 
head counsellor at Camp Graystone, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Intramural Conference Proceedings 
Proceedings of the recent National 
Conference on Intramural Sports for 
College Men and Women have just been 
published. Every teacher of intramural 
sports will want a copy of this im- 
portant publication. Copies may be pur- 
chased at the National Convention or 
may be ordered from the AAHPER 
National Office, 1201—16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for $1.00. 


NEA Conference Representative 
Ruth Evans, director of physical edu- 
cation for women, Springfield College, 
will represent the Association at the 
NEA’s Fourth Regional Conference on 
Instruction at the Statler Hotel in Bos- 
ton April 18-21. The conference theme 
will be “Working Together for Good 


Teaching.” More than 600 . persons, 
representing six New England States, 
are expected to attend. 


Natl. Baseball Week—1956 

April 7-14 has been selected as Na- 
tional Baseball Week for 1956—a tar- 
get date for intensive preparation by 
leagues and clubs for the new season. 
Schools and colleges are invited to par- 
ticipate. There will be intensive ad- 
vance publicity through various agen- 
cies co-operating with the Commis- 
sioner of Baseball and the National 
Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues. The event was founded some 
30 years ago and has been sponsored 
by J. G. Taylor Spink, nationally- 
prominent sports publisher and Inter- 
Relations Executive for AAHPER’s 
Council on Equipment and Facilities, 

At a recent meeting of various pro- 
fessional and amateur baseball agencies 
constituting a committee of promotion, 
the slogan “Let’s All Play Ball” was 
adopted. The group will be known as 
the Baseball for All Committee. Repre- 
sented at the meeting were the Ameri- 
can Assn. of College Baseball Coaches, 
American Baseball Congress, AAHPER, 
Athletic Institute, Babe Ruth League, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, National 
Baseball Congress, National Industrial 
Recreation Assn., Pony Baseball 
League, the professional offices men- 
tioned, the Spink sports publications 
Sporting News and Sporting Goods 
Dealer, and A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
equipment manufacturers. 


Recreation Accreditation Conference 

AAHPER will be host to the Na- 
tional Conference on Accreditation 
Standards for Recreation, to be held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago 
Saturday, March 24, in conjunction 
with the AAHPER National Conven- 
tion. 

The purpose of the all-day Conference 
will be to study the accreditation stand- 
ards recently developed by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, and to make recommenda- 
tions for improving these standards. 
Earl Kauffman, University of Ken- 
tucky, will serve as Conference Chair- 
man. 
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Artificial Respiration for Two 

A method of artificial respiration 
which makes it possible for one opera- 
tor to give aid to two victims at one 
time has been tested and found effective 
by University of Nebraska College of 
Medicine. 

The method is a modification of the 
Holger-Nielsen or back-pressure arm- 
lift method. When a multiple drowning, 
asphyxiation, or electric shock emer- 
gency arises, the rescuer must first 
place the two victims in a prone posi- 
tion (on their stomachs) with the in- 
ner arm of each person extended 
straight beyond his head. Each outer 
arm should be bent at the elbow and 
placed so that each out-turned face 
rests at the temple across the back of 
a hand. 

The rescuer or operator, in a kneel- 
ing position, straddles the extended in- 
side arms of the victims. Next he places 
one open hand on each subject and 
rocks slowly forward, applying about 
35 to 40 pounds of pressure on the 
back of each adult subject. 

After gently releasing pressure on 
the back, the rescuer then grasps the 
outside elbow of each subject and rocks 
backward while he pulls on the elbows 
just enough to roll the outer edge of 
each chest from the ground. The res- 
piration cycle is completed by dropping 
the arms. Complete respiration cycles 
are continued at the rate of 12 times 
per minute or one complete respiration 
every five seconds. 


College Faculty Shortages Acute 

Where to obtain—and how to re- 
tain—qualified college faculties will be 
the greatest single problem confront- 
ing the university administrator in the 
next decade, according to a report by 
the NEA Research Division. 

Making a shift in past NEA focus on 
shortages at elementary and secondary 
levels to those at the level of higher 
education, this report is the result of 
the first comprehensive study ever made 
on faculty supply and demand in the 
nation’s colleges. Co-operating were 
673 degree-granting institutions. 

Nearly 40 per cent (38.1%) reported 
vacancies that have been budgeted for 
but gone unfilled in the past two years 
because there are no qualified candi- 
dates. These shortages are in fields of 
chemistry, physics, engineering, mathe- 
matics, and education. Compounding 
the problem is the fact that colleges are 
already in this situation but barely 
into the period of vast enrollment ex- 
pansion—the “baby boom” is just be- 
ginning to hit the higher education 
level. 

Of major concern also, says the re- 
port, is the fact that many of the well- 
prepared teachers now on college and 
university faculties are nearing retire- 
ment age. Over 18 per cent of those 
now employed have reached their 55th 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


OREGON 


FOR 
STUDY 
AND 
PLAY 


1956 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 18-AUGUST 10 


University of 


SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND — 


@ Graduate work leading to M.S., M.A., 
Ed. D., Ph. D. 

@ Distinguished faculty includes 
Charles Forsythe of Michigan. 

@ Coaching Clinic: June 11-15—with out- 
standing college and high school coaches. 


WORKSHOP IN DANCE, TUMBLING 
AND SPORTS: june 18-29... 1-4 hrs. cr.; 
designed for women teachers in junior and 
senior high school; tumbling, team sports, 
individual and dual sports, dance. 


WORKSHOP IN CONTEMPORARY 
DANCE: June 18-29... 2 hrs.; planned for 
college and high school teachers; dance com- 
position, dance-drama, musical interpretation, 
the use of percussion. 


OTHER COURSES: Problems of Leader- 
ship Organization; Administration of Ath- 
letics, Public Relations in Physical Education; 
Mechanical Analysis of Motor Skills; Intra- 
mural Organization and Management; Care 
of Athletic Injuries; Administration of 
Physical Education; Curriculum Development 
in Physical Education. 


STAFF: H. Harrison Clarke; Shirley Cox; 
Jean Cook; June Hackett; Margaret Poley; 
Jessie Puckett; Peter O. Sigerseth; Vernon 
S. Sprague; Janet Woodruff; Rosamond 
Wentworth and many distinguished guests. 


For a summer of study in a climate that’s 
naturaliy “air conditioned” attend Oregon! 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 


DEAN A. A. ESSLINGER 
School of Health and Physical Education 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Dept. N, Eugene, Oregon 


Authorized by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


birthday. Assuming retirement age at 
65, nearly one-fifth of the total will 
have to be replaced within the next 
ten years. 

Only a little less baffling than the 
problem of numbers is that of adequate 
preparation. Higher education institu- 
tions are entering the new era of ex- 
panded enrollments with an inade- 
quately prepared staff. Only two in 
five faculty members now employed hold 
doctors’ degrees, and ten per cent have 
not yet earned masters’ degrees. To 
make matters worse, the professional 
status of faculties is being pulled down 
because new teachers hired in the last 
two years have not been as well pre- 
pared as in the past. 


S. Illinois Graduate Assistance 

Southern Illinois University is now 
offering graduate assistantships and 
fellowships in health education, physi- 
cal education and recreation, and out- 
door education. 

Graduate assistants may carry 12 
quarter hours of classwork and will 
receive $180 a month. Graduate fellows, 
who must have an over-all under- 
graduate average of “B,” or better will 
receive $180 a month. They may carry 
a full academic load. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from Roswell D. Merrick, asst. dean of 
the College of Education. Deadline for 
applications is April 15. * 
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A Series of 4 Motion Pictures on 


EDUCATION 
FOR 


CHILDBIRTH 


Sound, 16 mm, b & w 


Now being widely used at the 
senior high school and college 
levels 


e PRENATAL CARE 

e LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 

e A NORMAL BIRTH 

e POSTNATAL CARE 

For rental, purchase, free preview 
Write 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
414 Mason Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
of the 
University of North Carolina 
announces 

Tuition scholarships 
Residence scholarships 
Tuition-residence scholarships 
Teaching assistantships 


FOR GRADUATE STUDY 1956-57 
Dance 
Physical Education 
Recreation 


for information, write 


Chairman, Physical Education 
Woman's College, U N C 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


LOOPFILM 
DIVING. 9 loops, with one fancy dive 
on each. Commentary by Phil Mori- 
arty, diving coach, Yale University. 
Featured is an Olympic Champion. 
Complete with adapter and instruc- 
tions. Set, $15.00 
Order from: 
AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


FILM SERVICES 


The Film Council of America, 600 
Davis St., Evanston, IIl., has established 
two new services-under their Film Pre- 
view Program. One is the Film Pre- 
view Center Project. For this, the FCA 
makes up packages of films, loaned by 
producers and distributors, in several 
subject areas. These are sent through 
a nationwide circuit of “preview cen- 
ters” where they are viewed by repre- 
sentatives of schools and organizations 
who are planning programs. Preview- 
ers then contact the distributor if they 
wish to arrange for purchase, rental 
or loan. 

The second program, the Spot Book- 
ing Preview Service, is a central de- 
pository of preview prints which offers 
a single source for chairmen and film 
users to obtain information. The user 
is supplied with annotated titles from 
which he chooses films he wishes to pre- 
view and pays the postage one way. 

Both services are for previewing, not 
programming, and the distributor must 
be contacted to make further arrange- 
ments. 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 
HOME CARE. 28% min., 16 mm., b&w, 
$50, rental $10. Health and Welfare 
Materials Center, 10 E. 44th St., New 
York 17. Produced by Benjamin Rosen- 
thal Foundation because of growing in- 
terest in home care for patients with 
chronic disease. Includes role of doctor, 
nurse, and social worker and shows re- 
sults in terms of patient’s well-being. 


THE INVADER. 37 min., 16 mm., sound, 
b&w. Contact your state health depart- 
ment for loan. Produced by the Center 
for Mass Communication of Columbia 
University Press, the film traces the 
history of medical progress in the fight 
against syphillis from the 15th century 
to the present, emphasizing the fact 
that the disease has not been wiped 
out any place in the world. A 30-page 
discussion guide supplements the film. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH PROBLEMS. 48 min., 
16 mm., color, $495, rental, $25. Medical 
Film Guild, Ltd., 506 W. 57th St., New 
York. Ranges from pre-employment 
examination to correction of occupa- 
tional hazards in plant sites, with spe- 
cial section on radiation control. 


SPAN OF LIFE. 15 min., 16 mm., color, 
free loan. Upjohn Co., 7171 Portage 
Rd., Kalamazoo, Mich. Film about the 
research, development and testing in- 
volved in the production of a new drug. 


Physical Education 


YOUNG AMERICA BOWLS. 16 mm., 25 min., 
sound, b&w, $75. A. L. Ebersole, Na- 
tional Bowling Council, 1420 New York 
Ave., Wash. 5, D.C. Loan, American Jr. 
Bowling Congress, 10417 S. Campbell 
Ave., Chicago 43. This film, featuring 
the methods of Milton Raymer, provides 
both entertainment and basic instruc- 
tion for bowling enthusiasts. 


1955 BASEBALL WORLD SERIES. 16 mm., 
sound, free loan. Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville, Kentucky. See your 
sporting goods dealer to arrange show- 
ings. 


LET‘S SQUARE DANCE SERIES. (1) Take A 
Little Peek, (2) Split the Ring, (3) Grapevine 
Twist, (4) Forward Up Six, (5) Hoosier Prome- 
nade. Each 9-10 min., sound, color $100, 
b&w $50, rental $3.25 per schoo] week. 
Record and manual included. Audio 
Visual Center, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. These films are designed to 
teach the beginning square dancer the 
language, basic steps, and figures in 
well-known dance calls. 


RAILROAD RHYTHMS. 10 min., 16 mm., 
color $100, b&w $50. Handbook and 
record included. Film Associates of 
Calif., 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25. Rental $3. Film Rentals 
Co., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Los Angeles 
28. While portraying the story of a 
freight train coming into the freight 
yard of a big city to be serviced, the 
film uses the actual sounds of the 
freight yard with a synchronized musi- 
cal score which suits it for creative 
classroom rhythms. Primary level. 


SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS, set of 6 film- 
strips, 35 mm., in full color with cap- 
tions. Available by purchase only—$24. 
Order from NSGWS, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The six 
strips are 1) The Game, 2) Pitching 
Rules, 3) Batting Rules, 4) Baserun- 
ning Rules, Part I, 5) Baserunning 
Rules, Part II, and 6) Officiating. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
AND SO THEY GROW. 28 min., 16 mm., 
sound, color $200, b&w $75, color $10 
rental, b&w $6. Discussion guide in- 
cluded. Campus Film Distributors 
Corp., 14 E. 58rd St., New York 22. 
This film shows the results of a year’s 
study of a group of 9-year-old children 
at play, stressing the essential role of 
the leader in a play program. 
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MUSIC FILMS. (1) Playing Good Music, and 
(2) Listening to Good Music. 16 mm., 14 min., 
sound, b&w, $62.50 each. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Both films provide expert 
guidance to those who wish to increase 
their understanding and enjoyment of 
music, and will be useful to any group 
interested in the way stringed instru- 
ments are played. Techniques are dem- 
onstrated and selections are played by 
the Fine Arts Quartet. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUES. Each 12% 
min., 16 mm., color, free loan. Filmas- 
ters, 6 E. 39th St., New York 16. 

(1) Light & Easy. Reading a light meter. 
Sponsored by Weston Co. 

(2) Lost & Found. Practical use of 
meter. Sponsored by Weston Co. 

(3) Operation Success. Using the Zoom 
lens. Sponsored by Zoomar. 

(4) Rollei Story. Using the Rollei. Spon- 
sored by Rolleiflex. 

(5) Special Effects. Creating effects 
(b&w). Sponsored by Bell & Howell. 

(6) Sure Shot. Flash photography. 
Sponsored by Sylvania Electric Co. 

(7) Vistascope. New anamorphic lens. 
Sponsored by Vistascope Co. 


General Interest 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN TEACHING. 114 
reels, sound, 16 mm., color $125, b&w 
$68.75. Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. Produced with 
The National College of Education, 
Evanston. The film shows how audio- 
visual materials can challenge the at- 
tention and interests of children in the 
classroom. Integration of audio-visual 
materials into a unit to bring greater 
learning experiences is demonstrated. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 
ADOLESCENCE GUIDANCE SERIES: (1) You 
and Your Growth, (2) Your Feelings, (3) Us- 
ing Your Time and Abilities, (4) Making Friends, 
(5) Your Family and You, (6) Looking Ahead 
to High School, and (7) Dating Daze. Film- 
strip in color, complete series, $34.30, 
single, $5.45. Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. Young 
people from 12 to 15 are shown that the 
problems which worry them individually 
are common to all adolescents. The se- 
ries, developed from research in guid- 
ance, health education, and family liv- 
ing, is designed to show that such prob- 
lems are solvable and to overcome the 
natural reluctance of young people to 
discuss them. 


HUMAN BIOLOGY -—— PHYSIOLOGY SERIES: 
Bones and Joints; Human Skeleton (b&w, $3) ; 
Respiratory Organs; Muscles; Digestion (Including 
Liver); Circulatory Organs; Nervous System; 
Elimination (b&w, $3). 35 mm., 25-35 
frames average, captioned, color, $4.50 
each. United World Films, FS-2 Educa- 
tion Dept., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29. 
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NEW RECORDS 


RADIO RECORDING. 16 in., 3314 rpm, each 
side 13% min., $10. Press and Radio, 
National Education Assn., 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. (1) Listen, Judy! 
Judy was hard of hearing and neither 
she nor her parents knew it, but the 
nurse in their good school health de- 
partment discovered it in time. (2) 
Search for Trouble. Barney searched for 
and found trouble because his family 
was doing things for him instead of 
with him. An understanding principal 
helped his parents realize the reasons 
behind Barney’s search for trouble, and 
a sensible school program gave him 
constructive interests. 


NEW BOOKS 


Audio-Visual Centers in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 140 pp. $1.50 per copy, 
with quantity discounts. $1.00 per copy 
to DAVI members. Fourth brochure in 
the series “Planning Schools for Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials.” Contains 166 
visuals covering the nature and func- 
tions of the AV centers, space and 
equipment needs, special campus fea- 
ture, six case studies, 115-item classi- 
fied bibliography. Lists of suggested 
production equipment, and a directory 
of 239 manufacturers and distributors. 


1955 Suppl t to the National Tape Record- 
ing Catalog and Re-Recording Service, De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, 
D.C. 25¢, with quantity discounts. The 
supplement contains information on 
over 200 new tape programs and in- 
structions for ordering. 


A Directory of Graduate Programs for the Pro- 
fessional Education of Audio-Visual Supervisors, 
Directors, and Building Coordinators, Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
48 pp. 50¢ per copy, with quantity dis- 
counts. Directory includes descriptions 
of programs in 50 institutions in 26 
states, plus information on problems 
relating to professional study in audio- 
visual education. 


16 mm. Films in Health, Education and Welfare. 
A descriptive pamphlet available from 
the International Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Ask for 
the “H” List. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 1. Vol. 34, No. 10, Dec. 1955. 
Special issue containing complete 30th 
edition of Blue Book of audio-visual 
materials, films, filmstrips, slides, re- 
cordings. $1.00. 


RECOMMENDED RECORDINGS FOR SCHOOLS 
& LIBRARIES. Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sy- 
camore Ave., Hollywood 38. Prepared 
by the staff of the Children’s Music Cen- 
ter of Los Angeles. 48 pp., 50¢ or free 
to audio-visual directors, curriculum co- 
ordinators, and music supervisors. * 
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University of Colorado 
Department of Physical Education 


Men and Women 
SUMMER SESSION 1956 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS 
First Term—June 15 to July 20 
Second Term—July 23 to Aug. 26 
Graduate work leading to the degree 
Master of Science; Master of Educa- 
tion; Doctor of Education; and under- 


graduate work leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Science. 


COURSES 


HEALTH— 

The School Health Program for the Elemen- 
tary School; Advanced Personal and Com- 
munity Health; Alcohol and Narcotics Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Problems in Health Educa- 
tion. 

DANCE— 

Modern Dance Composition; Elementary and 
Advanced Techniques; Methods of Teaching 
Folk, Square and Ballroom Dancing; Western 
Square and Round Dance; Ballroom Dancing. 
ANNUAL COACHES CLINIC, JUNE 18-23— 
Football, Basketball, Track and Field. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 

Physical Education for the Elementary School ; 
Kinesiology; Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education; Administration of Intra- 
mural Activities; Body Mechanics in the 
School Program; Scientific Basis for Physical 
Education; Care aad Prevention of Athletic 
Injuries; Problems in Secondary School Ath- 
letics; Physical Education in the Modern High 
School; Problems in Physical Education; 
Problems in Analysis of Movement; Problems 
in Motor Learning; Administration of Phys- 
ical Education; Supervision of Physical Edu- 
cation; Thesis Semi ; Gy ities; Arch- 
ery: Bowling; Golf; ding; Swimming; 
Tennis. 

RECREATION— 

Program Planning in Recreation; Joint 
School-Community Recreation Planning. Rec- 
reation Leaders Workshop, August 20 to 


August 24. 
VISITING LECTURERS 

Jackson M. Anderson, Consultant in Recrea- 
tion and Outdoor Education, American Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; Iris Boulton, Head, 
Dept. of Physical Education for Girls, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Il; 
Joseph Giallombardo, Instructor, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
C. O. Jackson, Professor, University of Illi- 
nois; Norma Johannis, Chief, Public Health 
Education Section, Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Health; Edwina Jones, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Cleveland Public Schools ; 
Frank Sills, Associate Professor, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Carl Voltmer, Professor, 
College of the Pacific. 

Write Now for Summer Session Bulletin: 
Director of the Summer Session, Macky 311 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
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AALCO 
ROCKER HURDLE 


Ruggedly Constructed—Moderate 
in Price—Designed for Safety 

SIMPLE DESIGN—Meets 

official requirements. 
Cross bar quickly ad- 
justable to desired 

height. Base legs 

weighted for stability. 

Tubular steel frame. 

Open type construction. 

Nests compactly for 

storage. In widths of 

36”, 42’, and 48”. 

No. ARH—Shipping 


weight, each 23 

pounds. F.O.B. St. 

Lovis $18.75 
AALCO JUMP STANDARDS 4 


TWO MODELS e@ OFFICIAL AND 4 
COMBINATION POLE VAULT & HIGH a 
JUMP STANDARD. 

Aalco Jump Standards are made of 
strong tubular steel risers with heavy 
steel bases. Firm, durable. The Offi- 
cial model adjusts to 7 ft. Slid- 
ing cross bar supports on the 
Combination Standards make 
them ideal for practice high 
jumping as well as pole vault. 
Aluminum finish, black calibra- 


tions on each style. | P 
Consult Your Sporting 
Goods Dealer for Prices 7 
Send for New Catalog = 


AALCO MFG. CO. 
2731-U Wyandotte St., 
St. Lovis 11, Mo. 


FOR TENNIS 


STANDS OUT 
in play 

e Harder Smashes 

Better ‘‘Bite” 


STANDS UP 
in your racket 
Moisture Immune 
e@ Lasting Liveliness 


COSTS LESS 


than gut 


APPROXIMATE STRINGING COST: 
Tennis. .....-$6.00 
Badminton . ..$4.00 
Tennis ......$5.00 
Badminton... .$3.00 


Pro-Fected 


Multi-Ply 


At tennis shops and 
sporting goods stores. 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKET STRING 
Choice of The Champions 


By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
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All-Nylon Tramp Bed 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 200 A Ave., N.W., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, announces a new 
all-nylon canvas bed especially devel- 
oped for school and YMCA use. The bed 
is much lighter in weight and is re- 
ported to outwear standard cotton can- 
vas. The nylon is double thickness 
throughout. D-rings for spring or 
trampoline cable attachment are secured 
by moorings stitched five times with 
nylon thread to insure strength and uni- 
formity. 


New Rawlings Baseball Line 

This attractive 80-page catalog of 
Spring-Summer athletic equipment is 
available on request from Rawlings 
Mfg. Co., 2300 Delmar, St. Louis. Its 
principal feature is introduction of a 
new line of baseball gloves and mitts, 
each bearing the signature of a popular 
major-league player. There is also a 
special section on boys baseball equip- 
ment, and another featuring Herculite 
rubber-covered athletic balls. Tennis, 
golf and other seasonal equipment com- 
pletes the presentation. 


Gym, Playground Catalog 

Gordon Packer, Litchfield, Mich. is dis- 
tributing, on request, a catalog of gym, 
playground, and park equipment pro- 
duced by the Pioneer Company, of which 
he is president. Mr. Packer formerly 
headed Game-Time, Inc. Pioneer’s fac- 
tory is located at Owosso, Mich., but 
sales are conducted through Litchfield. 


Services of Golf Foundation 

Rex MecMorris, exec. vice-pres. of the 
National Golf Foundation, 407 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, has announced appointment of 
Bill Sherman (Notre Dame) as mid- 
west field representative, replacing Dan 
Sherman. Mr. Sherman, who has been 
active in professional baseball and 
sports promotion and newscasting, will 
offer his services, on request, in plan- 
ning, financing, and building golf 
courses. 


Rawlings ‘56 Football Catalog 
Introduces New Ball, Uniforms 

A 36-page advance football catalog 
for 1956, just issued by Rawlings Mfg. Co., 
2300 Delmar, St. Louis 3, shows a num- 
ber of new features in both uniforms 
and equipment. Highlight of the latter 
is the R5 ball in “gyrometric” shape, 
treated with the firm’s new Formula 15 
to produce an improved all-weather 
gripping surface. The ball’s more re- 
fined shape is introduced as an import- 
ant contribution to better passing and 
punting. The innovation in uniforms 
is a new Rawlings-knit nylon fabric, 
Coylon, which permits snug fit without 
use of rubber. It is being incorporated 
in jerseys and all-knit pants and as 
an insert in half-and-half shells. The 
new catalog is ready for distribution 
on request. 


Office Equipment Catalog 

Abbott Office Supply Co., 32 N. State St., 
Chicago 2, is distributing a 46-page cata- 
log of steel office furniture. 
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New Wilson Football Gear 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Camp- 
bell, Chicago, announces what it terms 
“one of the greatest triple threats in 
football history—a new football, shoul- 
der-pad, and helmet.” 

The new TD football features quali- 
ties of better handling, sharper pass- 
ing, and fewer fumbles—the result of 
special tannery treatment that makes 
the ball 50% more water-repellent. The 
TD is the result of 3 years of research 
and testing by the firm’s engineers and 
members of its professional advisory- 
staff. Less absorption also helps the 
natural-leather cover to retain its orig- 
inal shape and condition over a longer 
period of play. 

Among other new functional features, 
the Wilson T-Square shoulder pads will 
feature a squared-off blocking-tackling 
area, enabling the player to make and 
hold solid contact. 

The third new feature, incorporated 
in the Wilson Tenite Helmet, provides 
snugger fit and more “breathing space” 
for the head. The improvement involves 
new ear-padding design incorporating 
closer contact on sloping surface of the 
skull. The arrangement also permits 
easier installation of face guards. A 
cup-type ventilated chin strap anchors 
the helmet in place. 

These and many other new features 
in Wilson 1956 football gear and cloth- 
ing are illustrated in detail in a folder 
now available from the company. 


Playfield, Equipment Covering 
Strength, Inc., James St., Somerville, N. J., 
is introducing an assortment of play- 
field covers and tents made of a new 
material incorporating nylon and vinyl 
plastic film which has high tear-resis- 
tance, is light in weight, and said to be 
water-, mildew- and sun-proof. Seams 
are electrically sealed and sewed. Stock- 
size tarps are made up to 100 x 100 ft. 
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Fisherman’‘s Packet 

Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., will 
send you on request a package of “Help- 
ful Hints on How To Catch More Fish” 
consisting of three pocket-size booklets: 
Bait Casting Tips, Tricks & Tackle by 
Ben Hardesty; New Ways To Use Spin- 
ning Tacklé by Henry Shakespeare, and 
How To Use and Choose Fly-Fishing 
Tackle by Gadabout Gaddis. Also in- 
cluded is a Fishing Calendar. 


j 
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Aluminum Badminton Racket 

General Sportcraft Co., Ltd., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y., recently intro- 
duced this aluminum racket for bad- 
minton. Called Durex, its announced 
features are light weight and flexibility. 
It is strung with a special 17-gauge 
braided Nylon. 


Star Designs MacGregor Glove 

The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, is in- 
troducing a Robin Roberts personal- 
model fielder’s glove of 4-finger type 
with large 1-piece palm and extra-long 
fingers. To assure a permanent deep 
ball pocket, the glove has double spider- 
web lacing extending through the 
thumb. Roberts is a mound star of the 
Phillies. His glove is of premium heavy- 
weight leather, fully leather lined. 


Tablet Arm for Bleachers 
To increase efficiency of gym bleacher 
areas lecture stations, Universal 
Bleacher Co., Champaign, IIl., is offering 
these detachable, portable tablet-arms. 
A‘ circular completely detailing the new 
product is available on request. 


Salt-Water Fishing Maps 
Montague-Ocean City Rod & Reel Co., 
A & Somerset Sts., Phila. 34, will send 
you free Maps & Guides for Salt-Water 
Fishing in Calif., Conn., Long Island, 
N.J., Md., Mass., Maine, N.C. and S.C., 
if your request arrives before supply is 


colors 


(OCEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


an combed yarn, Fast vat dyes in 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


Send for 


Oxtord Grey of complete 
SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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exhausted. Railroad Promotion Agency 
collaborated with fishing-tackle firm in 
production both of maps and data sug- 
gesting fishing methods, seasons, loca- 
tions, and baits. 


Belt-Type Treadmill 

Health Activity Co., 917 Aiken St., Peoria, 
Ill., is showing this new-type treadmill 
of which the walking surface is a nylon- 
lined belt, permitting use with shoes 
or barefoot. The device, adjustable in 
pitch, is called Health-a-Tread. 


Free Flooring Book!et 

The Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, is offering a free booklet 
on how to lay and finish hardwood 
floors i in gyms, ete. 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


New and Improved! 
TETHERBALL 
SETS 


Send for 
Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


pNATIONAL 


We also make Gym Mats and Covers. 


Write for our new Base catalog. 


Spots Company 


380 N. Marquette St. 
g FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Lightweight Tents 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo., has a new series of lightweight 
tents in which a full-size wall-type 
weighs only 29 lb. Different models are 
suspended variously from external and 
internal aluminum frames designed for 
full head-clearance. The smaller model 
shown, called Draw-Tite, is 57 x 96 in. 
in ground dimensions, with 44 in. max- 
imum head-clearance. It weighs 12 to 
17 lb. according to the model, including 
carrying bag. The other is 7 x 7 ft. or 
7x 9 ft. wall-type. 


Rek-O-Kut Rondine Jr. 


Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y., has added a new 
model L-37 Rondine Jr. 12 in. turn- 
table that will play both 33% and 
78 rpm records. The Model L-34 re- 
cently introduced operates at 3344 and 
45 rpm. Both turntables are identical in 
price and mechanical design. 


Stitching Identifies Sizes 

Wilton Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., has this 
innovation to assist the harried jersey 
dispenser. It’s special-colored stitching 
at shoulder insert seams to identify sizes. 


Plumbing Fixtures 

J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., 1801 Pittsburgh 
Ave., Erie, Pa., is distributing a brochure 
containing a brief outline of restroom- 
fixture evolution. The title is “Behind 
Closed Doors.” 


New Basketball Uniform Trim 

Rawlings Mfg. Co., 2300 Delmar, St. 
Louis 3, is introducing a new decorative 
material—Waffle Weave—as trim for 
its basketball uniforms and warm-up 
shirts. The material, available in 5 
color-combinations, is applied as neck 
and armhole trim on uniform shirts, as 
a knit insert in pants, and as waistband 
decoration for warm-up shirts. The 
result is a perfectly matching 3-piece 
uniform. These garments and others 
are shown for 1956 in a new basketball 
catalog now available on request. 


All-Steel Merry-Go-Round 

Capable of carrying up to 30 children 
at a time, this all-steel merry-go-round 
has been introduced by the Jamison Mfg. 
Co., 8800 S. Mettler St., Los Angeles. 
The device has an 8-ft. 4-piece deck of 
16-gauge diamond pattern steel with 
1% in. flat bar reinforcements. Deck 
sections are painted in red, green, yel- 
low, and blue. 


New Trampoline Catalog 

A colorful new 16-page catalog, fea- 
turing the entire line of Nissen Trampo- 
lines, is now available on request to 
the company, Dept. A, 200 A Ave., N.W., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The catalog il- 
lustrates and describes each Nissen 
Trampoline model, plus complete speci- 
fications, shipping weights, and prices. 
Separate sections of the catalog are 
devoted to Nissen Regulation, Junior 
and Jump-King Trampolines, the Mini- 
Tramp, optional equipment and parts, 
and instructional aids. 


Ceramic-Working Tools 

X-Acto Inc., 48-41 VanDam St., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y., is showing a new assortment 
of ceramic scraper tools with replace- 
able blades. Used in ceramic modeling, 
the tools are sold individually or in sets 
with plastic cases. A leaflet is available 
on request. * 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER 
Editor, International Relations Section 


University of Western Ontario, London, Canada 


International Congress, 1957 

The Third International Congress on 
Physical Education and Sports for Girls 
and Women will be held in England, 
July 15-20, 1957. The United Kingdom 
Committee for International Confer- 
ences on Physical Education has issued 
an official invitation to all countries. 

The First Congress was held in 1948 
in Helsinki. The Second Congress was 
held in Paris in 1953. At the Second 
Congress, the International Association 
for Physical Education and Sports for 
Girls and Women was organized and 
now comprises members from over 50 
countries. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith 
College, is international president. 

Plans are now underway for an offi- 
cial tour for American women inter- 
ested in attending the London Congress 
and touring Europe. A tentative itin- 
erary and estimated cost will soon be 
announced. Present plans for the tour 
include a pre-conference tour of Scandi- 
navia and Britain, and post conference 
tours of the Continent, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

Opportunities will be provided for 
visits to schools and colleges, as well as 
the points of interest. Travelers may 
select air or ship transportation across 
the Atlantic. Tours abroad will proba- 
bly be by chartered deluxe bus, with 
guides and interpreters. Accommoda- 
tions will be reserved in good hotels. 

Probable cost of a six-weeks’ tour in- 
cluding the Congress, England, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, and Italy will be 
about $1350—New York to New York. 
Further information will appear in the 
JOURNAL. 


News Notes 

e A Congress on Physical Education for 
men and women will be held in Aus- 
tralia preceding the Olympic Games in 
November 1956. 

e An International Congress on Recre- 
ation will be held in Philadelphia in 
the fall of 1956. 

e The Pan-American Association of 
Teachers of Physical Education is com- 
pleting its organization. 


Guatemala Donations 

If you care to donate play equipment 
(ball, bat, net, ping-pong sets, etc.), 
and/or professional books to Guatemala, 
send your donations to Dorothy Ains- 
worth, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., at once, so they can be forwarded 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


to Guatemala. Miss Ainsworth served 
as consultant at a seminar on the re- 
form of physical education in Guate- 
mala last fall. 


A DANISH CHILDREN’S DAY 


by JOHN F. OHLES 
627 Washington Ave., Sheldon, lowa 


EARLY IN THE morning of the first 
Sunday in June bicyclists were already 
leaving the highway a few miles west 
of Roskilde, Denmark, to follow the 
narrow, dusty road to the flag-bedecked 
recreation area nesting alongside Ros- 
kilde Fjord. This was Roskilde’s Coun- 
ty’s biennial “Children’s Day”—dedi- 
cated to the health of the vikings of 
tomorrow. 

By noon the last stragglers from the 
more than 30 participating schools 
(some 2,500 youngsters) had arrived. 
The large wooden platform at the edge 
of the water had vibrated to the stamp 
of youngsters’ feet from 9 A.M. as four 
teams simultaneously conducted well 
rehearsed routines of Danish gymnas- 
tics; it would be 6:30 in the evening 
before the last of the 67 groups would 
finish. On bleachers cut into the steep 
hill facing the fjord the proud parents 
were gathered to watch their children 
perform. Above the hill was the field 
where track events alternated with 
handball (our game of fieldball); four 
games being played simultaneously with 
70 boys competing in racing, high- and 
broad-jumping and ball-throwing in ad- 
dition to 74 teams competing in hand- 
ball. Here too, the final event of the 
day was held at 7:30 when over 300 
boys participated in a group gymnastics 
demonstration. 

On yet another area, roundball and 
longball, Danish variations of baseball, 
found 18 teams in competition. Border- 
ing this was the refreshment area and 
dressing rooms. A vital service was 
performed by the Danish Red Cross in 
a tiny office where a rushing business 
was conducted in lost articles, particu- 
larly “small fry.” 

Somehow crowded into the full sched- 
ule were a demonstration by a rowing 
club, a children’s chorus, short speeches, 
and a demonstration in Danish gym- 
nastics by an outstanding group of boys 
from Korsoer. In addition, everyone 
found time to indulge in a couple of 
Danish delights, open-faced sandwiches 
and coffee. 

To one accustomed to American ways, 
there were two extremely satisfying 
observations: first, no awards of any 
kind were expected nor awarded; sec- 
ondly, except for the track events in 
which any and all boys were allowed 
to enter, the emphasis was on group 
activities—even the fori.s of baseball 
do not lend themselves to development 
of, and domination by, “star” players. * 


“tennis, badmin- 
ton, squash and 
paddle tennis. 


Faster play...longer life. 


For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 


structible—ideal for 
schools and play- EE 
grounds. Steel strings Rules and 


and tubular steel court layouts 
frames are not af- for badminton 
fected by climatic or tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the 


presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

it will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 
936 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


D ayt 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


Here at last is the Heavy-Duty Aluminum 
Table Tennis Table featuring Durability and 
Economy. Sturdily Constructed to Withstand 
Extreme Abuse from Play and Weather. 
Built to Last a Life-time. 


@ Regulation Bounce and Construction. 


@ Attractively Finished with Green 
Anodized Non-Glare Surface. 


@ in 2 Sections—4 Legs Each Section. 
@ When Separated Has Many Uses. 


@ No Maintenance or Replacement 
Problems. 


@ Many Times More Economical Than 
Wooden Tables. 


@ A tremendous success in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, etc. 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
For Heavy-Duty Use In: 


Outdoor and Indoor Recreation Centers, 
Playgrounds, Resorts, Clubs, Camps, 
Ocean-going Vessels, Etc. 


For Full Details, Write: 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 
760 George St. — Teaneck, N. J. 
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! FRANK D. SILLS 
co Field House 

Ihe State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
Colorado Springs-—-Apr. 11-13 


Colorado Rachel C. Gillespie 


RECREATION WORKSHOP 


A Recreation Workshop will be held 
at U. of Colo., Aug. 20-24. Participat- 
ing will be representatives of the Colo. 
Recreation Society, the NRA, and the 
AAHPER. One of the chief consultants 
will be Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 
consultant in recreation and outdoor 
education, 


Nebraska... John C. Thompson 


NEBRASKA AHPER CONVENTION 
The annual Convention of the Neb. 
AHPER will be held at North Platte H. 
S. March 16-17 with Carl Wear presid- 
ing and Dorothy Hanpeter, pres.-elect, 
in charge of the program. 


SPORTS DAY FOR 9th GRADE GIRLS 


A “Sporty Niner’s Round Up” for 
9th grade girls, featuring competition 
in volleyball, Nebraska ball, deck tennis, 
badminton, and ping-pong, was held in 
Grand Island. 

A questionnaire was developed for 
parents to indicate the spare-time in- 
terests of their junior high students so 
that extra-curricular programs can be 
co-ordinated with home activities. 


RHYTHMS WORKSHOP 
In January, a workshop on creative 
rhythms for elementary teachers was 
conducted at Grand Island by Robert 
Hamblet, director, and Pauline Hanson, 
music supervisor. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Atlantic City—Apr. 22-26 
Bill Williams 


NEWS REPORTING 

lf the members of the Eastern Dis- 
trict will keep news flowing to their 
state editors, this may be one of the 
finest columns in the JOURNAL. Items 
that should be sent are local confer- 
ences, workshops, clinics, panels, prob- 
lem studies, interesting projects or de- 
velopments, awards or honors, curricu- 
lum developments, legislation, and new 
facilities. 


Massachusetts... Clayton T. Shay 


BOSTON U. RECEIVES FEDERAL GRANT 

Boston U. has received a grant of 
$69,000 from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare for the 
training of professional persons to work 
with the disabled. This grant provides 
for the appointment of additional fac- 
ulty members in the field of rehabilita- 
tion and the award of traineeships for a 
selected number of persons admitted to 
training. Training programs being 
established or extended by the grant 
will include medicine, nursing, social 
work, physical therapy, and vocational 
counseling. 

The program is part of the nation- 
wide effort to train enough workers to 
achieve the President’s goal of rehabili- 
tating 200,000 disabled workers annu- 
ally by 1959. Rehabilitation courses 
have been scheduled for both full-time 
students and for employees in rehabili- 
tation agencies. 


See center section for District Convention programs 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


ARLEY GILLETT 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 
Normal, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
(with National) 


Chicago—Mar. 24-30 
Arley F. Gillett 


ILLINOIS AHPER ELECTS OFFICERS 

Barbara Kerch, Granite City, has as- 
sumed the office of President of the 
Illinois AHPER. 

Newly elected officers are Leslie D. 
Park, pres.-elect; Barbara Hawkins, 
vice-pres. for phys. educ.; Julia Foster, 
vice-pres. for health; Al Sapora, vice- 
pres. for rec.; and Carl Mendenhall, 
treas. 

Plans are being formulated to hold 
the 4th annual State Convention in 
Springfield Nov. 15-17. 


MACMURRAY ADDS COLLEGE FOR MEN 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
which has been a woman’s college for 
109 years, has announced its decision 
to build a companion college for men. 

The new school should begin to func- 
tion in 1957. Louis Norris, president, 
says this is MacMurray’s answer to the 
increasing amount of college students 
expected in the next ten years. 


West Virginia... Charity Beto 


HANDBOOK IN PROCESS 


A new handbook is being written 
from information compiled from the 
second annual workshop in physical 
education, sponsored by the State Dept. 
of Education, held at Jackson’s Mills 
last August. It will set forth a new, 
statewide course of study in physical 
education for grades 1-12. Question- 
naires were used to study existing pro- 
grams from all viewpoints. 


Michigan Nelson G. Lehsten 


MAHPER CONVENTION 
The 1956 State Convention of the 
MAHPER was held in Detroit, Feb. 29- 
Mar. 3, at the Hotel Statler. 


NEW FIELDHOUSE AT STATE NORMAL 
Mich. State Normal College recently 
dedicated the William Bowen Field- 
house as the first unit of the new health, 
physical education, and recreation plant 
on the Ypsilanti campus. 
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Cross Country in Spring Track 

(p. 8) 

1. Is cross-country work part of 
the spring training program for the 
middle distance boys in the local 
school? If not, does the article help 
you to see its effectiveness? 

2. Do you agree with the author? 
Why or why not? 


A Winter Vacation Camp (?. 10) 
1. What are some of the skills a 
leader in winter camping needs? 
2. What objectives of physical edu- 
cation and health are met in ele- 
mentary and junior high winter 
camping program? 


Planned Health Education (p. 14) 

1. What are some of the important 
functions of a school health educa- 
tion program and how are they met 
in Cincinnati? 

2. Why is the teacher considered 
the key person in the program? 

3. Indicate some ways in which in- 
service training of health teachers 
may be carried on. : 


Modified Lacrosse (p. 16) 

1. What values does “modified la- 
crosse” have with relation to its use 
in a physical education program? 
What features make it a suitable ac- 
tivity for youngsters? 


Lumey Sticks (p. 19) 

1. A group of elementary children 
might make and decorate their own 
“Lumey Sticks.” What subjects 
could be related in such a project? 


The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 
March 1956 


2. After your major class has 
learned basic stick patterns, origi- 
nal patterns might be composed. 
Then, let the entire class try some of 
their newly created patterns. 


PE and Philosophy (?. 2/) 

1. Make an outline of activities for 
an elementary school recess period 
and discuss it in class. Have class- 
mates indicate which conception of 
man they think you believe in the 
most. 

2. Choosing the best from each of 
the five conceptions of man, what 
would be the nature and character of 
a physical education program at the 
secondary or college level? Prepare 
a course outline showing how each 
activity contributes to the growth 
and development of the whole per- 
son as you ideally envisage him to 
be. 


Flexibility for What? (pp. 23) 

1. What is meant by the statement 
that fitnesses and flexibilities are 
specific? 

2. What is the objection to label- 
ing American children unfit on the 
basis of inability to touch their fin- 
gers to the floor when their knees are 
straight? 


School Lunch (?. 26) 

1. How can a school lunch program 
contribute to child development? 

2. What structure of organization 
will serve best to facilitate full func- 
tioning of the school lunch program? * 


SOUTHERN DI 


TRIC 


MARY BUICE 
Box 7904 Univ. Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Alabama James Sharman 
ALABAMA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Ala. Executive Committee met in 
Montgomery, Jan. 14, at the Whitley 
Hotel. The program consisted of a re- 
port on finance, nominations and plans 
fer the annual Ala. Education Assn. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


meeting to be held in Birmingham. The 
Ala. Handbook revision was also dis- 
cussed. Louise Gresner, president of 
the Ala. AHPER, presided. 


TAHPER ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The 32nd annual Convention of the 
Texas AHPER was held in San An- 
tonio, in November. President Alvera 
Griffin and her officers provided the 
program, which included an address on 
outdoor education by George Donaldson, 
director of Camp Tyler. 

Officers for 1955-56 are: Pres.—Lloyd 
Messersmith, Southern Methodist U.; 
Vice-Pres. for Phys. Educ., Arthur Wes- 
ton, Rice Institute; Vice-Pres. for 
Health and Safety Educ., Catharine 
Wakefield, Texas Wesleyan College; 
Vice-Pres. for Rec., W. H. Keeling, 
Dallas Rec. Dept.; Hxecutive-Sec.- 
Treas., Lynn W. McCraw, U.of Texas. * 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1956 SUMMER COURSES 
50th Anniversary 


HEALTH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


Camp Counselor Training 
Camp Pitt, June 11 - 30 


Comprehensive Program 
Undergraduate and Graduate 
Courses 
July 2- August 10 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
July 13 - August 31 


For complete information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Ten percent of our nation’s 
students are classified as handi- 
capped. They need physical 
education as much as, if not 
more than, so-called normal stu- 
dents. Yet, many handicapped 
students are denied the benefits 
of physical education because 
teachers are not sufficiently 
trained to work with the handi- 
capped. 

If you are planning to enroll 
in a graduate study program, 
you should consider taking your 
work in Adapted Physical Edu- 
cation. If you do, you will not 
only earn a graduate degree, but 
also, you will qualify to work 
with handicapped (atypical) 
students in your physical edu- 
cation program. 

Through its graduate pro- 
gram, New York University pre- 
pares men and women for this 
important service. If you are 
interested, write for details and 
literature. 


Department of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation 
School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New York 3, New York 
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FREE 


TO YOUR FRIENDS 
a copy of 
THE AAHPER JOURNAL 


Let us send your friends an issue of THE JOURNAL 
with your compliments and ours. Just give us their 
names in the blanks below and we’ll do the rest—at 
no cost to you or your friends, of course. Fill in 
today and mail to: 


THE AAHPER JOURNAL 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


YES, send a free copy of THE AAHPER JOURNAL to the folks i've listed below: 


(C send it with my compliments C0 please don’t use my name 
YOUR NAME 
city zone state 


Send a SAMPLE COPY of the AAHPER JOURNAL to: 


name 

address... 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 
Address 
O New Renewal 
(Type of membership) 
$. enclosed 
00 Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 
Begin membership with month of Sepr Jan April 


(No subscription available without membership.) 
Are you an NEA member? Are you a State AHPER member? 
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University of Wisconsin, The _ 28 
Voit Rubber Corp. . 2 


Wigman Studio, Mary 
Wilson Sporting Goods La 
Woman’s College, Univ. of North Carolina 


TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 

(Includes $2 for Jou: 

and $3 for Research oe 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student Professional 
(Includes 2 for Journal 

and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 


Student _ 2.50 
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SEAMLESS 
“Grade-Kolored” 


ver Il TRADEMARK 


| Playground Balls 


61 Game directions for using balls in schools and playgrounds 
50 are printed on the box. Easy to cut out and start a file. 

73 Different games on each size box. Games include 

79 dodge ball, circle stride, call ball. Dozens of others. 


a 4 Other features include: (1) four class or team colors to 
12, 13 choose from—red, orange, blue, green. (2) rugged 5-ply 
- = rubber construction. (3) patented Kantleek Valve. 


Sizes 6”, 8%” and 10” in red, orange, blue and green. Each 
class or team keeps its own color. In red only, sizes 5”, 7”, 13” 
).00 and 16”. Seamless “Grade-Kolored” Balls are available for 
50 immediate delivery. Write that order today! 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 = 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
4 1956 AMLY 
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The very tops in softballs. ..a ball 
made possible only because of Rawlings 
own exclusive ‘‘Double Gum-Winding 
Process’’...a livelier, more resilient ball 
with speed to spare, and faster rebound 
... With that just right, light firm 
pitching feel...a firmer ball free of soft 
spots with a smoother, bumpless, 
humpless surface . . . a tougher, 
better-looking ball that stays firm, 
round and resilient inning after 


No other softball can approach the 


wonder! See it, try it, and you’ll agree 
it’s far and away... 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS Co. 


inning, game after game. ; 


performance of this ‘‘Accelerated”’ \ 


"The Finest In The Field!” 


DOUBLE 
GUM-WOUND 


A new steam molding method of 
forming the center retains the natu- 
ral, resiliency of the longer-staple, 
softer, fluffier Private Estate Kapok 
acknowledged the world’s finest. 


Not once, but twice, the 
Kapok centers are wound 
with latex-impregnated 
yarn by a Rawlings patented 
process which bonds the 
entire unit into a perfect 
inseparable sphere. 


Then the finest select and matched 
leather covers are hand sewn around 
the core to complete the best ball 
of its kind in the world —Rawlings 
Accelerated Softbali. 
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